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THE LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL*, 
LORD BISHOP OF KILMORE, 1629, 


\ tive like the present, in which our attention is anxiously directed to 
the welfare of the Protestant Church of Ireland, cannot be deemed an 
unfavourable opportunity for exhibiting to our readers “ the life of 
Bishop Bedell,” a prelate whose name is endeared to that Church not 
less by his sufferings in the cause of religion, than by his labours to 
promote her spiritual and temporal interests. 

The life of Bishop Bedell was written by Gilbert Burnett, and printed 
in the year 1685—a year memorable for the accession of a Roman Ca- 
tholic Prince to the throne of England, and for the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. It was published anonymously, probably after Burnett 
had left England and sought in foreign travel a shelter from the storm 
with which he foresaw the Protestants of England were threatened. 
Our author had experienced, in his dismissal from the preachership of 
the Rolls Chapel, the persecuting spirit of the English Court, and the 
tenor of his account of Bishop Bedell, would hardly render him more a 
favourite with James II. than he had hitherto been. The veil, how- 
ever, which is thrown over the name of the author, is of the thinnest 
texture; any person who had the slightest acquaintance with Bur- 
nett’s history, would instantly detect the author by the account given 
of himself in the preface, and the style of the language so entirely cor- 
respond with those of his later writings, as not to leave a doubt that 
the work came from the pen of the author of “ the History of his Own 
lime.” 

Burnett opens his preface to this work with some observations upon 
the effect which the lives of good bishops have in strengthening the argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the apostolical origin of episcopacy. 
“ There is nothing,” says he, “ that can have a stronger operation to 
overcome all prejudices against episcopacy than the proposing eminent 
patterns, whose lives continue to speak still, though they are dead ;” 
an opinion in which every one must heartily concur, who venerates the 





* Born A. D. 1570 ; head of Trinity College, Dublin, 1626; Bishop of Kil- 
more, 1629 ; died 1642. Some interesting notices of Bedell are to be met with 
in Isaac Walton’s Life of Sir Henry Wotton. We shall feel obliged by receiving 
any further particulars respecting him from our Correspondents. 
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courage of the martyr Bishops of our Refi rmation—and who feels how 


mucl he 1s! idebted for | own personal improvement in knowledge 
j 
and piety to the wr tings ot a Ji land an Andrewe Sanderson and 
: 1 1 > ' 1 
a ‘Taylor, a Tillotson and a Butler. He observes also, that the distance 


at which we live from the apostolic and primitive ages, and the difticul- 
ties under which we labour when we attempt to place things so remote 
in their true light, render it prudent in defending the utility and 
honour of the episcopal order, to appeal rather to such instances of 
piety and talent as are near to our own time, than to those which are 
the glory of the earlier ages of the Church. In reading the memoirs of 


men who have live dd at no great distance from us, we become, as it were, 


pt rsonally ac quaint d with them, we con ider thi m as men place d unde I 


circumstances lm arly similar to our own, and can set the right value 
upon their conduct ; their counsels are as fore ible as the advice of living 
friends, and their examples are even more powerful, for death conceals 
from view those slight imperfections, those pardonable weakness« 
which so frequently render ineffectual the example of men who in 
all other points are worthy our perfect admiration. Burnett had 
lived abroad, and had witnessed the piety and munificence of many of 
the Roman Catholic Prelates of the French Church—his testimony in 
their favour is thus powerfully and charitably expressed, in terms with 
which we conceive the most zealous Papist would be amply satisfied : 
* I love not,” says Burnett, “ to point at their blind sides, it is their 
fair one that I would set out: and if we can bear the highest commen- 
dations that can be given to the virtues of heathen philosophers, even 
when they do eclipse the reputation of the greater part of Christians ; it 
will be unjust for any to be uneasy at the praises given to Prelates of 
another communion, who are to be so much the more admired, if not- 
withstanding all the corruptions that lie so thick about them, that they 
could hardly break through them, they have set the world such exam- 
ples as ought indeed to make others ashamed that have much greater 
advantages. But since the giving of orders is almost the only part of 
their function, that is yet entirely in their hands; they have indeed 
brought a regulation into that which was so grossly abused in former 
times, that cannot be enough commended, nor too much imitated ; they 
have built and endowed seminaries for their dioceses, in which a com- 
petent number of young ecclesiastics are bred at studies and exercises 
suitable to that prof ssion to which they are to be dedicated; and as 
they find them well prepared, they are, by the several steps and degrees 
of the Pontifical, led up to the altar, and kept there till benefices fall, 
and so they are removed from thence, as from a nursery, into the seve- 
ral parts of the diocese Be By this means the s cular Clergy of Francs 
have in a great measure recovered their reputation, and begin now to 
bear down the regulars, whose credit and wealth had risen chiefly by 
the ignorance and scandals of the curates. In this the present Arch- 
bishop of Rheims has set a pattern to the rest, suitable to the high rank 
he holds in that Church, for he has raise d a seminary that cost him fifty 
thousand crowns a building, and above five thousand crowns a year in 
supporting the ¢ xpence of it: in which there are about one hundre d 


ecclesiastics mamtained ; and out of these he ordains every year such a 
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number as the extent of his diocese does require; and with these he 
supplies the vacancies that fall. This is a way of employing the reve- 
nues of the Church, that ts exactly suitable to the sense of the primitive 


1s, in which a Bishop was not considered as the proprietor, but only 
is the adininistratol ind aispenser ot he revenue be longing to his S¢ 

id there is scarce any one thu concerning which the Svnods in those 
iwes took more care th: toad 1! ish betwe n the woods and estate 


that belonged to a Bishop by any other title, and those that he had ac. 
quired during his episcopat: for though he might dispose of the one, 
the other was to fall to the Church. 

Amidst all the corruptions of the Church of Rome he saw much in 


the conduct of these men worthy of imitation, and in the discharge of 
the peculiar duty of their order, that of conferring orders, so much 
zeal and discretion as might perhaps have put to shame Churches 
purer in faith, but less correct in discipline. 

In his preface our author distinctly states, that he leaves it to the 
Church of England to set forth the praises of its own Bishops—his own 
birth and education in Scotland, as it had Jed toa nearer acquaintance 
with the Prelates of the Church otf Scotland, so also it made him more 
desirous to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of those who in 
his own time had been the ornaments of that Church: and accordingly 
he gives a very interesting account of four Bishops, Patrick Forbes, 
Bishop of Aberdeen ; William Forbes, Bishop of Edinburgh ; a brother 
of the Lord Boid, Bishop of Argyle ; and Scougall, Bishop of Aberdeen. 
I'hese interesting memoirs would detain us too long from the life of 
Bedell, were we even to notice them briefly, but we cannot avoid in- 
serting what is related of an author known to most of our readers in no 
other character than as the author of “ the Life of God in the Soul of 
Man,” Henry Scougall, Divinity Professor at Aberdeen, son of the last 
named Bishop of Aberdeen, of whom it is said, that “‘ he only lived long 
enough to raise the greatest expectation upon any of that nation of his 
standing ; for when all hoped to see in him a second Bishop Scougalil, 
he died very young. We shall now proceed to give an account of 
Bedell’s life, and trust that our abridgment of the memorials com- 
piled by Burnett, will satisfy our readers of the justice of our author's 
observation, that in them we may find all that is great in a man, in a 
Christian, or a Bishop. 

William Bedell was born at Black Notley, in Essex, of an ancient 
and good family, and after passing through the common education of 
chools, was sent to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he soon 
btained a very high character both for learning and piety, so that 
appeals were often made to him as differences and controversies arose 
in the University. He was admitted to Holy Orders by the Bishop 
Suffragan of Colchester, who was so proud of having ordained Bedell, 
that upon complaints being made of his conduct in conferring orders, 
he is reported to have replied to the Bishop, as justifying his conduct, 
that he had ordained a better man than any the Bishop had, namely, 
Bedell. In 1593, Bedell was elected Fellow of his College; and in 
1599 became B.D. From the University he was removed to Bury St. 
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Edmunds, where he discharged faithfully his duty as a Minister of the 
Gospel, being particularly successful in his labours in the pulpit, where 
the clearness of his style and aptness of his knowledge was heightened 
in appearance by the contrast presented to it, in the obscurities of his col- 
league—for it was said of his colleague, that whilst he made the plainest 
places of Scripture appear difficult, Bedell made the most difficult pas- 
sages plain. After a few years re side nce at Bury, Mr. Bedell was in- 
vited to accompany Sir Henry Wotton, the Ambassador to Venice, in 
quality of his Chaplain. ‘The embassy arrived at Venice in 1604, and 
here Mr. Bedell passed eight years, chiefly in the society of that emi- 
nent and worthy man P, Paulo, the historian of the Council of Trent, 
from whom he acquired a most perfect knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, and in return he translated into Italian the Book of Common 
Prayer, the whole structure and composition of which was so highly 
approved by P. Paulo, and those divines who, during the interdict, 
were appointed to preach against the Pope’s authority, that they deter- 
mined to have made it their pattern, had the disputes between the 
Pope and the Senate gone to the length which they secretly desired. 
Upon the critical interpretation of the Greek New Testament, Mr. 
Bedell and P. Paulo had frequent discussions, and the value of Bedell’s 
accurate knowlenge of the sacred volume was not lost upon P. Paulo, 
who used to express with transports of joy his pleasure, when the criti- 
cal suggestions of Bedell threw light upon passages which he had 
before imperfectly comprehended. Mr. Bedell availed himself also 
of the assistance of R. Leo, Chief of the Jewish synagogue at Venice, 
to acquire that very considerable knowledge in the Hebrew language 
which afterwards proved so useful to him in his translation of the 
Bible into the Irish language. By Leo’s means he purchased a beau- 
tiful manuscript of the Old Testament, which was given to Emmanuel 
College, and which is said to have cost its weight in silver. The dis- 
putes between the Venetians and the Pope being settled, the embassy 
returned to England ; P. Paulo would willingly have accompanied his 
friend, for he saw that the opportunity of Reformation was lost by the 
reconciliation with Rome, and yet the respect in which he was held by 
the Senate made it impossible for him to leave Venice, and therefore 
he complied as far as he could with the established worship, though he 
rather quieted than satisfied his conscience. When one pressed him 
upon this matter, and objected to him that by his apparent compliance 
he sanctioned an idolatrous worship, he is related to have replied 
—* God has not given me the spirit of a Luther.” He expressed 
great concern at parting with Mr. Bedell—he gave him his picture, an 
Hebrew Bible, and Psalter, and with them the invaluable manuscript 
of the “ History of the Council of Trent,” together with the “ His- 
tory of the Interdict and of the Inquisition,” a part of which was 
translated into Latin by Bedell, and presented to King James. 

On his return to England he re-commenced his duties at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, but no rotice was taken of him by the Court—his friend, Sir 
Henry Wotton, had fallen into disgrace, and Bedell had too high a 
spirit to court preferment by any mean compliances. His courageous 
and upright temper may be clearly seen in two circumstances which 
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occurred, in which the Bishop of Norwich bore a part, for before his 
residence abroad, at a public meeting, he ventured to express his opi- 
nion in opposition to that of the Bishop, when none other of the 
Clergy then present dared to reply; and in 1615, upon being pre- 
sented to the living of Horingsheath, he refused to pay the enormous 
fees demanded . by the Bishop for his institution, preferring rather to 
lose the benefice, than to gain it by consenting to exactions which he 
deemed contrary to the purity of ecclesiastical discipline. A few days 
after the Bishop sent him his papers properly executed, and forebore 
to demand his fees. For twelve years he remained Incumbent of Ho- 
ringsheath, still unnoticed. His opinions being Calvinistic, in the mat- 
ters of decrees and grace, were one bar to his advancement, and his 
firm refusal to add to the service of the Church any ceremonies beyond 
those prescribed by the Rubric, rendered him far from acceptable to 
those in power, who encouraged these practices. His mode of life 
was plain and simple: he was constantly resident on his benefice ; 
attentive to preaching and catechizing and visiting the sick; so that 
his own conduct was one continued sermon. While resident at Ho- 
ringsheath, Diodati, the celebrated commentator on the Bible, came to 
England, and making inquiries for his friend Bedell, was infinitely sur- 
prized that a man who had gained such universal admiration at Venice, 
should be so entirely unknown in his own country, that Diodati, though 
intimate with many clergymen, could meet with no traces of him. By 
accident they met in the streets of London, to their mutual delight ; and 
this meeting probably contributed in some degree to draw Bedell from 
his present obscurity, for Diodati introduced him to Morton, Bishop of 
Durham, who afterwards noticed him in a very particular manner. 
While Bedell was thus neglected at home, his fame spread into I[re- 
land; and, though personally unknown either to Archbishop Usher or 
any of the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, he was in the year 
1626 unanimously chosen Head of that College. Bedell had much 
hesitation in accepting this appointment, and thus wrote to one of the 
persons instructed to solicit his compliance :— 

‘¢ Sir,—With my hearty commendations remembered : I have this day 
received both your letters, dated the second of this month; I thank 
you for your care and diligence in this matter. For answer whereof, 
although I could have desired so much respite, as to have conferred 
with some of my friends, such as possibly do know the condition of 
that place better than [ do, and my insufliciencies better than my Lord 
Primate ; yet since that I perceive by both your letters, the matter re- 
quires a speedy and present answer, thus I stand: I am married, and 
have three children ; therefore if the place requires a single man, the 
business is at an end. I have no want, I thank my God, of any thing 
necessary for this life; I have a competent living of above a hundred 
pounds a year, in a good air and seat, with a very convenient house 
near to my friends, a little parish, not exceeding the compass of my 
weak voice. I have often heard it, that changing seldom brings the 
better ; especially to those that are well. And I see well, that my wife 

though resolving, as she ought, to be contented with whatsoever God 
shall appoint) had rather continue with her friends in her native coun- 
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try, than put herself into the hazard of the seas, and a foreign land, 
with many casualties in travel, which she perhaps out of fear appre- 
hends more than there is cause. 

All these reasons I have, if I consult with flesh and blood, which 
move me rather to reject thi fi yet with all humble and dutiful 
thanks to my Lord Primate or bls mina and J di « pinion Of ie :) on 
the other side, I consider the ¢ nd, wheretore I came Into the world, and 
the business of a subject to our Lord Jesus Christ, of a Minister of the 
Gospel, of a good patriot, and of an honest man. If I may be of any 
better use to my country, to God's Church, or of any better service to 
our common Master, | must close mine eyes against all private re- 
spects; and if God calls me, I must answer, Here Lam. For my part, 
therefore, I will not stir one foot, or lift up my finger for or against 
this motion ; but if it proceed from the Lord, that is, if those whom it 
concerns there, do procure thos who m ty command me here, to send 
me thither, I shall obey, if it were not only to go into Ireland, but into 
Virginia, yea though I were not only to meet with troubles, dangers, 
and difficulties, but death itself in the performance. Sir, I have as 
plainly as I can, shewed you my mind; desiring you with my humble 
service to represent it to my reverend good Lord, my Lord Primate, 
And God Almighty direct this affair to the glory of his holy name, and 
have you in his merciful protection ; for I rest 

‘* Your loving friend, 
Bury, March 6, 1626. * Wittiam Bepe.t.” 

His unwillingness to accept the office being removed by the com- 
mand of the King, he re« palre d to Dublin, and took possession of his 
new post. On his first entrance to the government of the College, 
much disappointment was expressed, he did nothing and said nothing, 
so that he passed for a man utterly unfit for the active duties of the 
station. But all the while Mr. Bedell was making his observations 
upon the conduct of every individual, and forming plans for the amelio- 
ration of the College, wisely determining to make no alteration until he 
had time to learn the nature of the existing statutes and the tempers of 
those with whom he had to deal. . 

Aware of his unpopularity, he had thoughts of resigning the Head- 
ship, and retiring again to Horingsheath, but he was dissuaded from 
this step by Usher, and quietly resigning his English preferment, car- 
ried his family to Ireland, and applied himself vigorously to the go- 
vernment of his College. He corrected all abuses; and not content 
with laying down new rules, he took care that the orders which he gave 
should be properly executed. In the theological studies of the College 
he took no common interest : he catechized the students himself; and 
though not obliged, preached himself once every Sunday. He lectured 
on the Church Catechism, dividing it into fifty-two parts, and engrafting 
upon it a full and copious body of divinity, so mixed with speculative 
and practical truth, that his sermons were both learned lectures and 
practical exhortations to piety 

The judicious and firm conduct of Mr. Bedell, in governing the Col- 
lege at Dublin, recommended him to the notice of the Court, as a per- 

mn worthy to be advanced to a station of still higher trust. He had 
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not been in Ireland more than two years, before he was created by 
patent (1629) Bishop of the united sees of Kilmore and Ardagh, in the 
province of Ul.ter. ‘The King’s letter upon his promotion contained 
the following testimony to the value of Mr. Bedell’s past services :— 

** And as we were pleased by our former gracious letters to establish 
the said William Bedell, by our royal authority in the Provostship of 
the said College of the Blessed Trinity, near Dublin, where we are in- 
formed that by his care and good government, there hath been wrought 
great reformation, to our singular contentment ; so we purpose to con- 
tinue our care of that Society, being the principal nurse ry of religion 
and learning in that our realm; and to recommend unto the Collea 
some such person from whom we may expect the like worthy effects 
for their good, as we and they have found from Mr. Bedell.” . 

The state of the diocese intrusted to Bishop Bedell is thus described 
by him, in a letter addressed to Archbishop Laud: — 


‘Right Reverend Father, my honourable good Lord,—Since my 


coming to this p! ice, Which was a little before Michaelmas (till which 
time the settling of the state of the College, and my Lord Primate’s vi- 
sitation deferred my consecration) I have not been unmindful of your 
Lordship’s commands, to advertise you, as my experience should inform 
me, of the state of the Church, which I shall now the better do, be- 
cause I have been about my dioceses, and can set down, out of my 
knowledge and view, what I shall relate: and shortly to speak much 
ill matter in a few words, it is very miserable. ‘The Cathedral Church 
of Ardagh, one of the most ancient in Ireland, and said to be built by 
St. Patrick, together with the Bishop’s house there, down to the ground. 
The church here built, but without bell or steeple, font or chalice. 
The parish churches all in a manner ruined, and unroofed and unrepair- 
ed. The people, saving a few British planters here and there (which 
are not the tenth part of the remnant) obstinate recusants. A Popish 
Clergy more numerous by far than we, and in full exercise of all juris- 
diction ecclesiastical, by their Vicar-General and officials, who are so 
confident that they excommunicate those that come to our courts, even 
in matrimonial causes: which affront hath been offered myself by the 
Popish Primate’s Vicar-General, for which I have begun a process 
against him. ‘The Primate himself lives in my parish, within two miles 
of my house, the Bishop in another part of my diocese, further off. 
Every parish hath its priest ; and some two or three a-piece, and so 
their mass-houses also; in some places mass is said in the churches. 
Friars there are in divers places, who go about, though not in their 
habit, and by their importunate begging impoverish the people, who in- 
deed are generally very poor, as from that cause, so from their paying 
double tithes to their own Clergy and ours, from the dearth of corn, 
and the death of their cattle these late years, with the contributions to 
their soldiers and their agents; and which they forget not to reckon 
among other causes, the oppression of the court eccl siastical, which in 
very truth, my Lord, I cannot excuse, and do seek to reform. For our 
own there are seven or eight ministers in each diocese of good suffici- 
ency, and (which is no small cause of the continuance of the peopl m 
Popery slill ) English, which have not the tongu of the people, nor can 
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perform any divine offices, or converse with them, and which hold 
many of them two or three, four, or more vicarages a-piece ; even the 
clerkships themselves are in like manner conferred upon the English ; 
and sometimes two or three, or more, upon one man, and ordinarily 
bought and sold or let to farm. His Majesty is now with the greatest 
part of this country, as to their hearts and consciences, King, but at 
the Pope’s discretion. 
“ Wittram Kitmore anp ARDAGH.” 

If the state of the whole Protestant Church of Ireland at this time 
accorded in character with that of the portion committed to Bishop 
Bedell’s care, it is not at all surprising that Popery still maintained its 
ground against the truth. He found the revenues of his Church 
alienated and spoiled by the Bishop, his predecessor. Pluralities abound- 
ed, most of the Pluralists minding all their parishes alike, thatis, neg- 
lecting all equally—the Churches were dilapidated—the ecclesiastical 
courts full of oppression—and the Clergy generally ignorant of the 
language of the people. 

The Protestants were about a tenth of the whole population. The 
Popish Clergy more numerous than the Protestant—there being sixty- 
six priests, and but thirty-two clergymen in the two dioceses, three of 
whose wives came not to Church: and of these not more than seven or 
eight, as above stated, in each diocese, were men of any ability, and 
they acquainted with the English language alone. The glebe lands 
were frequently at a great distance from the Church, and even from the 
parish, so that the houses of the Clergy were often not amongst the 
people attached to them. 

On the fifth of November, 1633, Bishop Bedell thus wrote to Laud, 
defending himself against some false charges, and describes the pro- 
gress then making by the Popish priesthood. 

“Right Honourable my very good Lord,—In the midst of these 
thoughts, I have been advertized from an honourable friend in England, 
that I am accused to his Majesty to have opposed his service, and that 
my hand, with two other Bishops only, was,to a writing touching the 
money to be levied on the Papists for maintenance of the men of war. 
Indeed, if I should have had such an intention, this had been not only 
to oppose the service of his Majesty, but to expose with the public 
peace mine own neck, to the skeans of the Romish cut-throats. I that 
knew that in this kingdom of his Majesty’s, the Pope hath another 
kingdom far greater in number, and as I have heretofore signified to 
the Lord Justices and Council (which is also since justified by them- 
selves in print) constantly guided and directed by the order of the new 
congregation, De propaganda Fide, lately erected at Rome, transmit- 
ted by the means of the Pope’s Nuncio residing at Brussels or Paris, 
that the Pope hath here a Clergy, if I may guess by my own diocese, 
double in number to us, the heads whereof are by corporal oath 
bound to him, to maintain him and his regalities contra omnem hominem, 
and to execute his mandates to the uttermost of their forces, which ac- 
cordingly they do, styling themselves in print, Ego N. Dei et A postoli- 
ce Sedis gratia Episcopus Fernien et Ossorien: 1 that knew there is 
in the kingdom for the moulding of the people to the Pope’s obedience, 
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a rabble of irregular regulars, commonly younger brothers of good 
houses, who are grown to that insolency, as to advance themselves to 
be members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in better ranks than priests, 
insomuch that the censure of the Sorbonne is fain to beimplored to curb 
them, which yet is called in again ; so tender is the Pope of his own 
creatures: I that knew that his Holiness hath erected a new Univer- 
sity in Dublin, to confront his Majesty’s College there, and to breed 
the youth of the kingdom to his devotion, of which University one Paul 
Harris, the author of that infamous libel which was put forth in print 
against my Lord Armach’s Wansted sermon, styleth himself in print to 
be Dean: I that knew and have given advertisement to the State, that 
these regulars dare erect new friaries in the country, since the dissolv- 
ing of these in the city, that they have brought the people to such a 
sottish senselessness, as they care not to learn the commandments as 
God himself spake, and writ them ; but they flock in great numbers to 
the preaching of new superstitious and detestable doctrines, such as 
their own priests are ashamed of; and at all those they levy collec- 
tions, three, four, five, or six pounds ata sermon. Shortly, I that 
knew that those regulars and this Clergy have, at a general mecting 
like to a Synod, as themselves style it, decreed, that it is not lawful to 
take an oath of allegiance; and if they be constant to their own doc- 
trine, do account his Majesty in their hearts to be king but at the 
Pope’s discretion: in this state ofthis kingdom, to think the bridle of 
the army may be taken away, should be the thought not of a brain- 
sick, but of a brainless man. 
* Your Lordship’s in all duty, 
“ Wirriam Kitmorr 
Bishop Bedell opposed himself to the system of pluralities, and set a 
noble example, by resigning one of the Bishoprics, that of Ardagh, 
which he had at first received together with Kilmore. This conduct 
gained him many enemies, and was the cause of his behaviour being 
so misrepresented at Court, as to occasion his writing the sort of ex- 
culpatory letter just quoted. The vacancies which arose from the 
dissolution of pluralities, he filled up with the greatest care, not ven- 
turing to bestow holy orders without the strictest examination of the 
candidates. In this he was as impartial as strict, not relaxing his sys- 
tem with regard to any person, however recommended to him—a re- 
markable instance of which occurred when Mr. Price, who subse- 
quently became his Archdeacon, and had been senior Fellow of the 
College at Dublin, when the Bishop was Provost, came to be examined 
for admission into holy orders ; his examination lasted nearly two hours, 
and was as strict as if he had been a perfect stranger. These exami- 
nations were held in the presence of the Clergy, who were desired to 
supply any questions that might appear to them to have been omitted ; 
and at the conclusion the Bishop required the Clergy to testify their 
approval before he proceeded to ordination. It must not be omitted 
that he was not less exact in his inquiries into the moral and religious 
character of the candidates than into their Jearned qualifications. At 
his ordinations many of the Clergy assisted, the Bishop himself preach- 
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ing the sermon and administering the holy sacrament. Of the Dea 
cons he required a year’s trial in the work of the ministry, before he 
would admit them to the higher order of priesthood, and always en- 
forced the formal residence of incumbents on their benefices. He was 
diligent to observe the moral behaviour of his Clergy, as knowing that 
the lives of the Clergy are more powerful than their sermons ; and he 
took much to heart the scandal given by the immoral lives of some of 
the Clergy, the existence of which he too well learnt, when an Irishman 
declared to him in open court, that the King’s priests were as bad as 
the Pope’s priests; and yet he did not reform narrowly or widely, but 
considered well what corre ction the times would bear. 

No prelate could be more sensible of the value of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline than Bishop Bedell—he visited his diocese every year, and took 
care to relieve his Clergy from the excessive charges which visitations 
had heretofore laid upon them, exacting nothing but what was by law 
and custom established, and employing it in hospitably entertaining 
the Clergy—if any surplus remained, the poor prisoners enjoyed the 
blessing. The Bishop's ideas upon discipline were perhaps formed a 
little too strictly upon the model of primitive episcopacy, and resting 
upon that principle of ancient times, the independent authority of Bi- 

hops in their own dioceses, he ventured to hold a Synod of his Clergy, 
ind to Jay down canons for their government, which included the esta- 
blishment of rural Deans, regulations for the exercise of excommuni- 
cation, and some other points of less importance. The news of this 
Synod, which the Bishop intended should be continued annually, created 
a great sensation at Dublin, and many persons thought the Bishop had 
at least incurred the guilt of a Preemunire. The Bishop found it ne- 
cessary to prepare a vindication of his conduct; but his Archdeacon’s 
account of the transaction set the mind of the Court at rest, and the 
opposition of others ceased upon Archbishop Usher advising them 
to desist, lest they should give him opportunity to say more for himself 
than they could possibly say against him. 

Upon many points he frequently expre ssed his opinion to the Pri- 
mate Usher, and urged him to set about tlre reformation of them, but 
Usher was a man too gentle for the work of correcting abuses—he had 
all the simplicity of a Christian—he won to himself the hearts of all— 
he passed much of his time in private devotion, and in doing good by 
his discourse; and his learning rendered him one of the greatest men 
of his age. But no man is perfect—and Usher was not made to go- 
vern. He saw the necessity of reformation, and hoped it would be 
effected, but was unequal to the task. It was said of him, “ if the 
Primate were as exact a disciplinarian as he is eminent in searching 
antiquity, defending the truth, and preaching the Gospel, he had de- 
served to be made the chief Churchman of Christendom.” But though 
Usher did not exert himself, he set the highest value upon all that was 
done by Bishop Bedell. Our Bishop strove hard to rescue the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts out of the hands of the lay chancellors and re- 
gistrars, and to restore the spiritual power to the Bishop, but was de- 
feated in his attempts, though his opponents found him so awkward an 
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antagonist to deal with, and one so skilled in the canon and ecclesias- 
tical law, that they suffered him in a great measure to follow his own 
way nearly undisturbed. 

He thought wisely that it was the truest interest of England to gain 
the Irish to the knowledge of the true religion, believing that the pro- 
fession of one common faith would soon unite them in attachment to 
the English nation. He was successful in converting to the Reformed 
Religion several priests, and upon them he bestowed preferment in his 
diocese, not indeed without incurring the censures of many, who believ- 
ed that every one of these converts remained in heart'a Papist: but the 
event proved how groundless was the prejudice, for of several that he 
placed in benefices, only one fell back, when the Rebellion of 1641 
broke out; but no wonder if there was one apostate among the Bi- 
shop’s converts, when there was a traitor amongst the twelve whom our 
Saviour had chosen. He bestowed much pains upon a convent of Friars 
near him with good success: and that he might furnish his converts 
with the means of instructing others, he printed a short Catechism * in 
one sheet, in English and Irish, containing the elementary doctrines of 
the Gospel, together with some short prayers and passages of Sx rip- 
ture. ‘This Catechism he circulated all over his diocese, and it was 
received with great joy by many of the Irish, who seemed to be hun- 
gring and thirsting after righteousness, and received this beginning of 
knowledge so well, that it gave the good Bishop reason to hope greater 
success. 

We come now to the most glorious transaction of Bishop Bedell’s 
life, his translation of the Bible into the Irish language. ‘To use the 
words of Burnett: ‘ he had observed with much regret, that the Eng- 
lish had neglected the Irish as a nation conquered, but unable to be 
civilized. ‘The Protestant Clergy scarcely considered them as part of 
their charge, but left them solely to the care of their priests, who 
taught the people nothing but to say Paters and Aves in Latin, The 
state of the Popish Clergy, as well as the Laity, moved his compassion, 
and he determined to commence the work of converting the natives 
with a]l the zeal and care which so great an undertaking required.” 

Bishop Bedell, though now advanced in years, commenced learning 
the Irish language, and became so complete a master of it, as to com- 
pose the first grammar of that tongue ever published. In his cathe 
dral church the common prayer was read in Irish every Sunday, for 
the benefit of the converts whom he had made: but perceiving that 
the great hindrance to conversion was the gross ignorance of the 


people, he engaged all his Clergy to set up schools in their parishes. 
The New Testament and the book of Common Prayer were already 


translated, but Bishop Bedell was resolved to have the whole Bible 
to put into the hands of the Irish, and therefore he earnestly sought 
for one competent to undertake so great a work. By the advice of the 
Primate, and some other eminent persons, he selected one King, who 
was a convert, and be lieved to be the most ele vant writer of the Lrish 
language then alive. He was then about 70, but notwithstanding his 
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ing the sermon and administering the holy sacrament. Of the Dea 
cons he required a year’s trial in the work of the ministry, before he 
would admit them to the higher order of priesthood, and always en- 
forced the formal residence of incumbents on their benefices. He was 
diligent to observe the moral behaviour of his Clergy, as knowing that 
the lives of the Clergy are more powerful than their sermons ; and he 
took much to heart the scandal given by the immoral lives of some of 
the Clergy, the existence of which he too well learnt, when an Lrishman 
declared to him in open court, that the King’s priests were as bad as 
the Pope’s priests; and yet he did not reform narrowly or widely, but 
considered well what correction the times would bear. 
No pre late could be more sensible of the value of ecclesiastical disci- 
line than Bishop Bedell—he visited his diocese every year, and took 
to relieve his Clergy from the excessive charges which visitations 
heretofore laid upon them, exacting nothing but what was by law 
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antagonist to deal with, and one so skilled in the canon and ecclesias- 
tical law, that they suffered him in a great measure to follow his own 
way nearly undisturbed. 

He thought wisely that it was the truest interest of England to gain 
the Irish to the knowledge of the true religion, believing that the pro- 
fession of one common faith would soon unite them in attachment to 
the English nation. He was successful in converting to the Reformed 
Religion several priests, and upon them he bestowed preferment in his 
diocese, not indeed without incurring the censures of many, who believ- 
ed that every one of these converts remained in heart'a Papist: but the 
event proved how groundless was the prejudice, for of several that he 
placed in benefices, only one fell back, when the Rebellion of 1641 
broke out; but no wonder if there was one apostate among the Bi- 
shop’s converts, when there was a traitor amongst the twelve whom our 
Saviour had chosen. He bestowed much pains upon a convent of Friars 
near him with good success: and that he might furnish his converts 
with the means of instructing others, he printed a short Catechism * in 
one sheet, in English and Irish, containing the elementary doctrines of 
the Gospel, together with some short prayers and passages of Scrip- 
ture. ‘This Catechism he circulated all over his diocese, and it was 
received with great joy by many of the Irish, who seemed to be hun- 
gring and thirsting after righteousness, and received this beginning of 
knowledge so well, that it gave the good Bishop reason to hope greater 
success. 

We come now to the most glorious transaction of Bishop Bedell’s 
life, his translation of the Bible into the Irish language. ‘To use the 
words of Burnett: “ he had observed with much regret, that the Eng- 
lish had neglected the Irish as a nation conquered, but unable to be 
civilized. ‘The Protestant Clergy scarcely considered them as part of 
their charge, but left them solely to the care of their priests, who 
taught the people nothing but to say Paters and Aves in Latin. The 
state of the Popish Clergy, as well as the Laity, moved his compassion, 
and he determined to commence the work of converting the natives 
with all the zeal and care which so great an undertaking required.” 

Bishop Bedell, though now advanced in years, commenced learning 
the Irish language, and became so complete a master of it, as to com- 
pose the first grammar of that tongue ever published. In his cathe 
dral church the common prayer was read in Irish every Sunday, for 
the benefit of the converts whom he had made; but perceiving that 
the great hindrance to conversion was the gross ignorance of the 
people, he engaged all his Clergy to set up schools in their parishes. 
The New Testament and the book of Common Prayer were already 
translated, but Bishop Bedell was resolved to have the whole Bible 
to put into the hands of the Irish, and therefore he earnestly sought 
for one competent to undertake so great a work. By the advice of the 
Primate, and some other eminent persons, he selected one King, who 
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age, the Bishop thought him not only qualified for this work, but for 
a higher station; he therefore ordained him, and giving him a benefice, 
set him on the work of translating the English Bible into Irish. The 
Bishop revised the work, after supper or dinner always reading a 
chapter ; both comparing the Irish version with the English, and that 
again with the Hebrew and the Septuagint and Diodati’s Italian transla- 
tion, which he much valued. It was his opinion that the use of the 
Scriptures, as it had prepared the way for the Reformation in Europe, 
was the only way to let in the knowledge of religion among the Irish. 
He had observed, that in the primitive times the most barbarous 
nations no sooner began to receive the Christian religion, than they 
had the Scriptures translated into their native tongues, and that all 
people were exhorted to study them. In a few years the Irish version 
was finished, and the Bishop had resolved to print it, and take the 
whole expense upon himself, when a stop was put to his purpose by 
the trouble designedly brought upon himself and Mr. King, his assis- 
tant in the translation. It is not surprising that the priests of the 
Church of Rome should oppose themselves to the printing such a 
work, but it is wonderful that the reformed divines should have so 
easily been prejudiced against it. ‘The Papists took care to circulate 
reports that the translator was a weak and contemptible man, and the 
work such as would be the scorn of the nation, when the name of the 
translator should be known. Both the Earl of Strafford and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury were carried away by these insinuations ;_ but the 
blow was given to Bishop Bedell’s design, by a bold attempt to deprive 
King of his benefice, on the ground that the benefice given him by the 
Bishop had lapsed to the Crown, and from the Crown a grant of the 
benefice was easily procured for a young man who was prepared to 
fight the battle against the Bishop; though, in fact, the presentation, 
if any lapse had taken place, belonged to the Bishop himself. It was 
a common abuse for a man in that time to pretend either that an 
incumbent was dead, or that he had no good right to his benefice, or 
that he had forfeited it, and upon that to procure a grant from the 
King, and then either to turn the incumbent out of possession, or to 
vex him with a suit, and force him to compound for peace. Such was 
the course pursued in this case ; and so corrupt was the administration 
of justice in the Ecclesiastical Court, that all the ability of Bishop 
Bedell was unable to protect King in the possession of his benefice. 
The Primate upon this occasion might have interfered, but it would 
appear that for some reason or other, probably on account of the favours 
shewn by Bedell to the converted Irish, he was in some degree alienated 
from him. It is evident that Bedell’s views were not consonant with 
those of his Protestant brethren. 

By these practices a stop was put to the printing of the Irish Bible at 
that time, and it was further impeded by the rebellion which broke out. 
The Bishop had purposed printing it in his own house, and to prepare 
the minds of the people for the reception of it, he translated into Irish 
some of the Homilies of Chrysostom and of Leo, in which the study of 
the Scriptures was commended. ‘These he printed and added to it his 
catechism; and the work was well received by the priests and friars 
themselves ; but Bishop Bedeil lived not to finish his great design. In 
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the confusion occasioned by the Irish rebellion, the manuscript of the 
translation escaped the storm, and falling into good hands, was printed. 
in 1685, at the expense of that noble Christian philosopher, Mr. Boyle. 

We do not feel inclined to dwell upon the dreadful effects pro- 
duced by the Irish rebellion in 1641, more than is necessary to 
relate the wonderful preservation of our Bishop during that awful 
period. The zeal which he had displayed in his endeavours to over- 
throw the Popish religion, we should have thought would have marked 
him as an object for vengeance, but his virtues protected him, and even 
the Papists themselves could not avoid loving a prelate whose life had 
been so entirely devoted to the performance of his duty. In this great 
and dreadful rebellion, no place in Ireland, Dublin excepted, was 
entirely protected from sharing its horrors. It may easily be imagined 
how much Bishop Bedell was appalled by that fearful storm, which 
every where burst forth, though it had not as yet reached himself. 
A secret guard seemed placed about his house ; for many weeks, whilst 
fire and desolation spread around, he suffered no harm. His house 
was not prepared for resistance, and great numbers of his neighbours 
had fied to him, as it were, for safety. ‘The esteem which the rebels 
expressed towards him, he could only ascribe to the overruling power of 
him who stills the sea, and the noise of the waves, and the madness of 
the people. ‘They often said that “he should be the last Englishman 
that should be put out of Ireland.” He was the only Englishman in 
the whole county of Cavan that was suffered to live in his own house 
without disturbance ; and during the whole time he ceased not to en- 
courage and support the fearful hearts of those who had sought shelter 
with him, by exhorting them to trust in God. For five weeks after the 
commencement of the rebellion in October, the Bishop and his com- 
pany remained unmolested, but then an order was given to him to 
dismiss those collected around him, which he peremptorily refusing, 
the rebels sent him word, that though they loved and honoured him 
beyond all the English that ever came into Ireland, because he never 
had done wrong, but, on the contrary, good to many, yet the Council 
at Kilkenny had ordered that unless he would put away the people 
from him, he must be taken. To this he only replied, “ the Lord’s 
will be done.” On the 18th December, 1641, he was seized, with his 
two sons and Mr. Clogy, and carried to the castle of Lochwater, the 
titular Bishop of the diocese instantly taking possession of the Bishop’s 
house, and celebrating mass the next Lord’s Day in the Church. All 
but the Bishop were at first put into irons, but shortly they were taken 
off, and no disturbance was given to the prisoners even during their 
worshipping of God, which was now their only comfort. The day 
‘ter his imprisonment being the Lord’s Day, the Bishop preached to 
his little flock on the sufferings and humility of Christ, and on Christ- 
mas day he also preached and administered the holy sacrament, the 
keeper having charitably furnished them with bread and wine. On 
the following Monday, Mr. William Bedell, his eldest son, “preached 
on St. Stephen’s last words, and on the following Sunday, which was 
the last of his imprisonment, Mr. Clogy also preached, the keeper 
never attempting to interrupt them, but often telling the Bishop that 
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they had no cause to be severe with him, but because he was an Eng- 
lishman. ‘The Bishop's release was effected by an exchange of prisoners 
on the 7th of January ; but though the Irish had promised the Bishop 
and his friends safe escort to Dublin, they would not suffer him to leave 
the country, but permitted him to return to the house of an Irish 
minister, Mr. Denis O’Sheridan, where he past the few remaining days 
of his pilgrimage. During the last Sabbaths of his life, until the 30th 
of January, he preached himself. On that day he preached on the 
144th Psalm, and when he came to the seventh verse, “ Send thine 
hand from above, rid me and deliver me out of great waters, from the 
hand of strange children.” He repeated these words again and again, 
with so much earnestness, that it appeared how his heart was crying 
out, “* Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly;” and he dwelt so long upon 
those words, that the little assembly around him melted into tears, 
looking on this as a presage of his approaching dissolution. 

‘The day after he sickened, and on the fourth day apprehending his 
speedy change, he called for his sons and his sons’ wives, and addressed 
them in the following heavenly strain of expression :— 

“| am going the way of all flesh, I am now ready to be offered up, 
and the time of my departure is at hand: knowing therefore that 
shortly | must put off this tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath shewed me. I know also that if this my earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, I have a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens, a fair mansion in the new Jerusalem, 
which cometh down out of heaven from my God. ‘Therefore to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is again; which increaseth my desire, even 
now to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better, than to con- 
tinue here in all the transitory, vain, and false pleasures of this world, 
of which I have seen an end. MHearken therefore unto the last words 
of your dying father ; | am no more in this world, but ye are in the 
world ; L ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 
God, through the all-sufficient merits of Jesus Christ my Redeemer ; 
who ever lives to make intercession for me, who is a propitiation for 
all my sins, and washed me from them all’ in his own blood, who is 
worthy to receive glory, and honour, and power, who hath created all 
things, and for whose pleasure they are and were created. 

“* My witness is in heaven, and my record on high, that I have en- 
deavoured to glorify God on earth, and in the ministry of the Gospel 
of his dear Son, which was committed to my trust; I have finished 
the work which he gave me to do, as a faithful ambassador of Christ 
and steward of the mysteries of God. I have preached righteousness 
in the great congregation: lo, | have not refrained my lips, O Lord, 
thou knowest. I have not hid thy righteousness within my heart, 
1 have declared thy faithfulness, and thy salvation; I have not con- 
cealed thy loving kindness, and thy truth from the great congregation 
of mankind. He is near that justifieth me, that I have not concealed 
the words of the Holy One; but the words that he gave to me I have 
given to you, and ye have received them. I had a desire and resolu- 
tion to walk before God (in every station of my pilgrimage, from my 
youth up to this day) in truth and with an upright heart, and to do 
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that which was upright in his eyes, to the utmost of my power; and 
what things were gain to me formerly, these things I count now loss 
for Christ ; yea, doubtless, and [ account all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ my Lord; for whom I have 
suffered the loss of all things, and I account them but dung, that I may 
win Christ, and be found in him, not having my own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith ; that 1 may know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death; I press therefore towards the mark, 
tor the prize of the high calling of God in Jesus Christ. 

‘ Let nothing separate you from the love of Christ, neither tribula- 
tion nor distress, nor persecution, nor famine, nor nakedness, nor peril, 
nor sword; though, as ye hear and see, for his sake we are killed all 
the day long, we are counted as sheep for the slaughter: yet, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors, through him that loved us ; 
for I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any creature shall be able to separate me from 

love of Gi d in Christ Jesu my Lord. There tore love not the 
world, nor the things of the world; but prepare daily and hourly for 
death, (that now besieges us on every side) and be faithful unto death ; 
that we may meet together joyfully on the right hand of Christ at the 
last day, and follow the Lamb wheresoever he goeth, with all those 
that are clothed with white robes, in sign of innoceney, and palms in 
their hands in sign of victory; which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. ‘They shall hunger no more, nor thirst, neither shall the sun 
light on them, or any heat; for the Lamb, that is in the midst of the 
throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters, and shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 

** Choose rather with Moses to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, which will be bit- 
terness in the latter end. Look therefore for sufferings, and to be 
daily made partakers of the sufferings of Christ, to fill up that which is 
behind of the affliction of Christ in your flesh, for his body's sake, 
which is the Church. What can you look for, but one woe after ano- 
ther, while the man of sin is thus suffered to rage, and to make havoc 
of God's people at his pleasure, while men are divided about trifles, 
that ought to have been more vigilant over us, and careful of those, 
whose blood is precious in God’s sight, though now shed every where 
like water. If ye suffer for righteousness, happy are ye ; be not afraid 
of their terror, neither be ye troubled ; and be in nothing terrified by 
your adversaries, which is to them an evident token of perdition, but to 


you of salvation, and thatof God. For to you is given in the behalf of 


Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake. Re- 
joice therefore in as much as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, 
that when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceed- 
ing joy. And if ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are 
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ye; the spirit of glory and of Christ resteth on you; on their part he 
is evil spoken of, but on your part he 1s glorified. 

“* God will surely visit you in due time, and return your captivity as 
the rivers of the South, and bring you back again into your possession 
in this land: though now for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness 
through manifold temptations ; yet ye shall reap in joy, though now ye 
sow in tears : all our losses shall be recompensed with abundant advan- 
tages, for my God will supply all your need, according to his riches in 
glory by Jesus Christ, who is able to do exceeding abundantly for us, 
above all that we are able to ask or think.” 

After that he blessed his children and those that stood about him, 
in an audible voice, in these words :—‘ God of his infinite mercy bless 
you all, and present you holy, and unblameable, and unreproveable in 
his sight, that we may meet together at the right-hand of our blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ, with joy unspeakable and full of glory, 4men.” 
To which he added these words, “ I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished the course of my ministry and life together. ‘Though grievous 
wolves have entered in among us, not sparing the flock ; yet I trust 
the great Shepherd of his flock will save and deliver them out of all 
places, where they have been scattered in this cloudy and dark day ; 
that they shall be no more a prey to the heathen, neither shall the 
beasts of the land devour them ; but they shall dwell safely, and none 
shall make them afraid. O Lord, I have waited for thy salvation.” And 
after a little interval, he said, ‘ | have kept the faith once given to the 
Saints; for the which cause I have also suffered these things; but I 
am not ashamed, for I know in whom I have believed, and I am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed to him 
against that day.” 

After this he slumbered on till the 7th of February, when he calmly 
expired. His friends immediately prepared for his funeral, and at last 
obtained permission from the Roman Catholic Bishop to have his body 
interred next to that of his departed wife. The Irish did him unusual 
honours; the chiefs of the rebels assembled their forces at his 
funeral, and accompanied his body to the prave. A volley was dis- 
charged over_him, whilst they cried aloud in Latin, Requiescat in pace 
ultimus Anglorum; for they had often said, that as they had es- 
teemed him the best of the English Bishops, so he should be the last 
that should be left among them. Thus lived and died this excellent 
man, in whom so many of the characters of a primitive and apostolical 
Bishop did show themselves. Of his works, nothing remains but some 
few fragments of sermons, and letters written to Mr. Waddesworth on 
his desertion of the Protestant faith, written in a clear style, with great 
strength of reasoning, and giving no inconsiderable insight into the 
arguments used by Papists to draw persons to their communion. 
Bishop Bedell’s person was tall and graceful, his deportment grave 
and serious, and simple and unaffected in his dress. His judgment 
and memory were very extraordinary, and remained with him to 
the last. He always preached without notes, and his sermons were 
evidently intended to infuse into the hearts of his hearers right 
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apprehensions of the Christian religion. In preaching he moved the 
hearts of others by evidencing that he was himself affected with the doc- 
trines which he taught. His chief study lay in the text of Scripture ; 
he was as familiar with the Hebrew text as with the Septuagint and 
English translations. His works were chiefly controversial, but the 
manuscripts were lost in the rebellion. His private devotions can be 
known only to Him who commanded us to pray in secret, but his family 
devotion was stated and regular; at his table, after dinner and sup- 
per, a chapter in the Bible was invariably read aloud. His wife 
was a L’Estrange, a woman exemplary in her life, and of humble and 
modest behaviour: she bore him four children. She died three years 
before her husband, who preached her funeral sermon with such tender- 
ness, as to cause the whole congregation to shed tears. We must con- 
clude this sketch with expressing our full accordance in Burnett's 
just eulogy, that Bishop Bedell must be reckoned one of the speaking 
and lasting glories, not only of the episcopal order, but of the age in 
which he lived, and of the two countries, England and Ireland, between 
whom he was so equally divided, that it is hard to tell which of them had 
in him the greatest share.” 
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Ir has been remarked by the great philosopher of antiquity, 
that men are angry with “ those who speak ill of them, and 
contemn them in respect of those things which form their chief 
pursuit; as, for instance, men who pride themselves on philo- 
sophy, if they are attacked on their philosophy—idealists, if on 
the doctrine of ideas—and so in other thmgs—but especially,” 
he adds, “ if they suspect that they are deficient in any point, 
or have no strong hold of their subject, or do not appear to 
have; whilst, if they are firmly convinced that they are masters 
of the points on which they are rallied, they do not care *.” 
This remark is forcibly illustrated in the pamphlet before us. 
It is written by a Papist in defence of his pursuit of Popery, 
which the disciples of the reformed religion have lately assailed 


* Aristotle’s Rhetoric, If. chap. ii. p. 172, Buhte. 
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in such a manner, as to leave him not very secure in the occu- 
pation of his ground. The weakness of the cause is apparent 
in the irritated tone of the defender. His favourite system 
has been exposed, and unwilling to have himself involved in the 
catastrophe of his theory of Christianity, he retorts insult on 
those who have thus driven him to the necessity of mustering 
his forces to the defence. The scurrilous language which he 
hurls back at the exposer of his traditional creed, shews a ten- 
derness which shrinks from the touch. Nothing but the furor 
brevis of his anger can excuse the vehemence of his retort upon 
his venerable antagonist, Dr. Daubeny—upon whom, in this 
present instance, all the violence of his theological rancour is 
poured forth., Forgetful alike of the dignity both of age and 
of station, he deals out invective and ridicule against one, whom 
a candid opponent, however he may have differed from him in 
opinion, could not but have treated with respect, if it were only 
for his work’s sake: for the zeal and ability with which, at his 
advanced period of life, when he might well have felt himself 
entitled to repose from the active duties of the ministerial 
office, he has yet advanced to the vindication of the truth as 
adopted and taught by his Church. But Dr. Baines, it seems, 
has no notion of respect being due to any one who dislikes his 
religion. ‘The grey hair has no charm in it to arrest his hand. 
He labours hard, indeed, to convince his readers that he feels 
an utter contempt for the Archdeacon of Sarum—a feeling one 
might suppose not very desirable or amiable in a Christian 
pastor ; but he fails entirely, and shews all the vexation imagin- 
able through the ill-disguised affectation of contempt. For our 
part, we feel proud of the contrast which he has exhibited to 
the world between the devotee of superstition and the assertor 
of the reformed doctrine. Comparing ,Dr. Daubeny to Priam 
buckling on his armour in defence of Troy, and falling under 
the relentless blow of Pyrrhus, he leads us to represent to our- 
selves himself under the character of the latter. He forgot, 
in his zeal to be facetious, that he was drawing so just a 
picture of the merits of the two causes and their respective 
defenders : the venerable age, the rightful cause of the brave 
old king, corresponding with the tried service and the true 
religion of our veteran champion ; whilst the unmanly outrage 
and unjustifiable plea of the youthful warrior, are very suitable 
emblems of the uncharitable tone and erroneous principles of 
the light-armed advocate of Popery. 

Never, perhaps, was there a more unfair controversialist 
than Dr. Baines. He is continually flapping himself with all 
the self-importance of the gallinaceous combatant of the 
farm-yard, and crowing out his note of victory when he well 
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knows that he has been completely beaten just before from the 
field. Perhaps it is too much to expect that he should own 
himself to be worsted in any point; but, at least, common can- 
dour requires that he should not persist, in every new publica- 
tion, in asserting that he has triumphantly carried points which 
he positively has not. But confident affirmation is a mode of 
argument for which he has a sinister predilection, and not alto- 
gether inconsistently with the mode of teaching adopted by his 
Church, which makes the dogmas of its ministers its rule of 
faith. Agreeably to this, he naturally seems to imagine that 
the adres t—n of the Doctor and the Bishop, must serve for 
‘confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ.” And what would 
the fair converts, the tnnupt@e puella, the Andromedas of the 
day—whom the Bishop-errant has rescued from the fangs of 
Protestantism—say—if he were to acknowledge that he had 
been unhorsed in the fray, and at the mercy of his foe ? 

We have in a former number laid before our readers the 
origin of this controversy so pertinaciously provoked by Dr. 
Baines *, and traced his career of hostility to our Church, 
through the successive velitations in which his valorous sophistry 
had displayed itself. We then only noticed such replies to him 
as might be regarded his more immediate antagonists, and to 
which he had expressly directed himself. We left Dr. Dau- 
beny’s able and comprehensive work then untouched, fully anti- 
cipating that we should have an opportunity of calling attention 
to it on a subsequent occasion. ‘That opportunity is afforded 
us by the present intended reply of Dr. B. to a part of it~ 
couched under the specious name of an “ Inquiry into the 
nature, object, and obligations of the religion of Christ, with a 
comparison of the ancient and modern Christianity of England” 

—a name to which it as much answers as if the pamphlet were 
entitled, “ An Inquiry into the Nature of the Bath waters, with 
a comparison of Bath under King Bladud and Beau Nash.” 

To state the subject of the pamphlet at once correctly and 
briefly, we should say that it consisted of—Ist, Abuse of Dr. 
Daubeny—2ndly, Objections to the freedom of religious enquiry 
— drdly, Popular panegyric of the Church of Rome, with accom- 
panying slander of the Church of England. These are the 
topics which are brought together under the heterogeneous 
head prefixed to the work—that the puffers of lotteries and 
quack medicines might not have a monopoly of their ingenious 
device of inviting attention, by some plausible catchwords, to 
their articles of information. 

The first fourteen pages, accordingly, besides a preface in 
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the same style, are the merest trifling in the world. Little has 
the.Church to boast of a Bishop who can condescend thus to 
play the mountebank, and exhibit his antics to the wondering 
public, little accustomed to behold such a prostration of the 
episcopal dignity. We wonder the indignant crozier did not 
come forth 27d raccadov, and obliterate the: unseemly characters, 
which the profane quill had traced in derogation of the high 
pretensions of its holy Catholic Apostolic Roman master. But 
the author was, be it conceded, himself ashamed of what he had 
done, for we find him, in an introductory notice to the general 
reader, directing him to “ begin at page 14.” Procul este pro- 
Jani. It is not fit that you should irreverently look on the 
friskings of the Romish dignitary. 

We will gladly take the hint ourselves, and pass over these 
objectionable pages, for we can dwell with no satisfaction at the 
exposure of his own dignity, which the author has incurred. 
We prefer going on to the exposure of his arguments. 

After a general account of the contents of Archdeacon 
Daubeny’s work, in which the course of the Archdeacon’s a 
discussion of the points controverted between the two Churches 
is skimmed over in flippant style—follows an attempt to prove 
that it is impossible that the Church of Rome can be in 
error—first, from a view of the laity belonging to that Church 
and then from a view of its clergy. Its lay members, it is 
argued, cannot be duped into a belief of its doctrines, because 
“there are amongst them men. of talents and integrity, who 
shine in the highest ranks of literature, and who in honesty, 
sincerity, and honourable principle, yield to none of their 
Protestant neighbours.” Now, we would ask Dr. Baines, 
whether he means to assert that all these men of talents and 
integrity, who are to be found on his side, have directed 
their talents and integrity to the investigation of the truth 
of the Papal system, and have impartially declared for it 
after mature and dispassionate inquiry? We are confident 
that he cannot prove this, especially in a Church which claims 
to give the law to Scripture, and takes upon itself, in its minis- 
terial character, the responsibility of infallible guidance. And 
if he cannot prove that these talents and this integrity have been 
brought to bear upon this particular subject of their religion, 
the assertion, which we do not at all disbelieve, that there are 
men of talents and integrity, shining in the highest ranks of 
literature amongst them, will not avail as an argument against 
the erroneousness of their tenets. The testimony of the most 
intelligent and honest observer of nature will not be of any value, 
unless it appears that he has personally visited foreign countries, 
and accurately directed his attention to its particular circum- 
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stances. Besides, has Dr. Baines never considered the force 
of prejudice, and especially in such a thing as religion, whose 
subject matter lies amidst all the complex interests of human 
life? Has he never read, “ that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called,” but that 
humility of understanding, an infant simplicity of mind, are 
more indispensable qualifications for religious wisdom, than 
shining talents and honourable principle ?—Are ‘* honours and 
rewards” on the one hand, disgrace and persecution on the 
other, supposing them to be really as they are stated by Dr. 
Baines, the only strong motives of action? Is there no such 
thing as sectarian ambition in the world—a desire to exalt that 
particular class of religionists to which men themselves belong 
when once they are pledged to it? Is there no such thing as 
religious pride deterring men from abandoning their profession, 
from the fear of shame? Is there no such thing as a super- 
stitious horror of doubting the truth of a religion which has 
taken its hold on the mind, especially when anathemas, excom- 
munications, and penances, await the dissentient? Is there no 
force in truth, when mixed with falsehood, to render that false- 
hood current? And lastly, is there not such a sin as indifference 
to all religion in the world, from which even enlightened minds 
are not free, and which sufters men to remain adherents of a 
cause merely because they care little about refagion itself? If the 
number of talented and honest disciples, which a particular creed 
can boast, is any valid criterion of its truth, Paganism has as 
good a title to be called a true religion on that account as any 
other. Can the Pagan laity, might have asked some Pagan Baines 
in days of yore, be dupes of their Priests, when such master- 
spirits as Homer, Thucydides, Xenophon, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Virgil, Varro, &c. were numbered in their communion? But 
the argument derived from the talents and integrity of the laity 
is still weaker than this ; for let it not be forgotten that the infal- 
lible authority of the Roman Priesthood is a sacred article of 
the Roman Church; and that man must be bold indeed who 
ean uplift his voice against the thunders of the unanswerable 
conclave. Who is more ready to be duped, than he who is 
pledged to believe in the word of his Priest? If the Priests are 
wrong, the whole supposititious system falls to the ground; 
therefore the Priests must be believed. A doubt of their 
veracity of interpretation would be with such religionists the 
beginning of infidelity. It is nothing, therefore, so very unac- 
countable, that many literary and virtuous characters should be 
found within the pale of Rome, amidst all her corruptions. 
The next argument is taken from the character of the Roman 
clergy. These, it is urged, must be wonderful men in point of 
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talent, learning, and address, to succeed, as they do, in secur- 
ing their own people, and making ravages amongst the flocks of 
the Archdeacons of Bath and Sarum, if the religion which 
they teach is false. ‘Those who look to the esprit de corps 
which animates their clergy, will not see any such ground of 
surprise as that here suggested. It is their combination as an 
insulated body of men, detached from all other social con- 
nexions by the very nature of their institutions, which gives 
them that ‘‘ magic influence” which Dr. Baines puts forth as so 
incredible, onthe supposition that the religionis wrong. Further, 
let the bond which unites them be taken into consideration— 
they are pledged to defend the rights of their Church—an am- 
bitious Church, claiming dominion over all the world—and that 
dominion a spiritual one—realizing in a more frightful form the 
wish of Nero, in having the hearts of all its subjects bowed before 
it, as the heart of one man—and which now smarts under the vin- 
dictive recollection of the partial degradation which it has sus- 
tained from the awakened spirit of religious liberty, and is only 
waiting its opportunity to make us woefully feel the truth of the 
maxim :—-Proprium humani ingenii est odisse quem leseris. Is it 
any thing strange, then, that a body so separated from the rest 
of the world, and so cemented, should possess power? History 
instructs us, that it is nothing strange. Look at the influence 
which the Jesuits once possessed in Paraguay and California. 
Without force or any apparent constraint, they succeeded in 
bringing into subjection to them extensive tribes of the native 
Indians, achieving at once a conquest over the mind and bodies 
of men by mere dint of policy, and only with the subtle and in- 
visible weapons of their ecclesiastical armory. The Priests of 
the Church of Rome, in fact, are as much bound to support a 
peculiar polity, as they are to support a religion. And it is on 
that account that they are so powerful a body. If their talents, 
learning, and address, were applied simply to enforce the truths 
of Christianity, the Protestant clergy of the Church of England 
would cheerfully meet them on this ground—to the arts of in- 
trigue the latter are not formed by constitution, nor inclined to 
condescend. 

But, adds Dr. Baines, the clergy of his Church have no 
assignable motive for their conduct but religion. Pleasure, 
interest, and ambition, are quite out of the question. Their 
Church, he says, is a-severe mother to her clergy ;. so thought 
our Reformers—they felt her painfully to be an injusta noverca 
—but let us take his explanation. ‘They can have no pleasure 
in this world, because they are forbidden to marry—-they are 
required to recite the divine oflice every day, in addition to all 
their public duties—to fast, abstain, and confess their sins no 
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less than the laity—to wait ever so late for their breakfasts on 
Sundays and holidays—to distribute to the poor—to attend the 
sick by night and day, at a moment’s call, and at all hazards. 
They can have no interest, because they receive no fees but 
such as are perfectly voluntary, and are supported exclusively 
(that is, where they are supported at all) by the people paying 
for their seats in the public chapel. ‘They can have no ambi- 
tion, because their dignities are few, and in general inaccessible ; 
and also because these dignities are naked, unadorned, spiritual, 
and apostolical, and like the honours of decayed nobility, which 
it is almost necessary to hide to prevent their becoming ob- 
jects of derision—(assumed honours he should have said, for 
what right by law, human or divine, has any Papist to call him- 
self Bishop of any place in Ireland, when there are lawful Bishops 
in every see?) Does he really think that he has made out a 
clear case, that those ordinary motives which actuate less divine 
creatures, have no sway with his brethren? After all this pa- 
rade of suffering, no one, he may depend on it, will believe 
but that the Roman Church Priesthood are as well fed and com- 
fortable as any other class of his Majesty’s subjects, and obtain- 
ing as fair a provision as they could reasonably expect in propor- 
tion to their claims on society.—And what else is all this invidi- 
ous display of their poor, and naked, and hungry, and withered 
dignity, but mere declamation? What class of professional 
men is there, that could not pathetically set forth its grievances, 
and call upon the public to acknowledge them to be the most 
hard-working, ill-paid, and spiritualized set of men in existence ? 

As to the merits of particular individuals of the Roman 
Church, whether of the Clergy or Laity, there is no one of our 
Church who has any disposition to speak or think unfavourably. 
We willingly receive Dr. Baines’s testimony to the individual 
exertions of the Priests whom he describes as having fallen 
a sacrifice to their charitable zeal in visiting and comforting 
their flocks. And of Dr. Baines himself as a Christian and a 
gentleman, we are disposed to think much more highly than we 
possibly can if we confine our judgment to his opinions, and his 
mode of stating, and defending, and propagating them. Let all 
personal arguments then be banished from the consideration of 
the question. They are only invidious means of prejudicing 
the truth. It is the spirit of the Roman Church with which 
we are concerned—its errors and their tendency. The point 
is not whether certain persons, holding certain opinions, act in- 
consistently with those opinions and are practically better 
Christians than they would persuade themselves or others 
that they are. All we care about is, the obnoxious tenets of 
the Roman Church, as they are professed and taught: and 
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their falsehood may be demonstrated, without mixing up with 
the inquiry, the personal merit or demerit of the individuals 
who hold them. Be it fully understood therefore that, with all 
our detestation of the erroneous doctrines and practices of the 
Church, we do not compromise our charity and our respect for 
those who do well, notwithstanding the imperfection of their 
system. Practically indeed, (and happy for the world it is that 
things are so ordered) there are not really so many erroneous 
opinions in the world as people imagine. Locke made a 
similar observation long ago, and experience proves it. Very 
few are they, who, where action is concerned, bring the false 
notions to bear, which they can defend with obstinate in- 
genuity when they are tried only by the verbal test. The 
advocates of the doctrine of necessity are obvious proofs of this, 
as Butler points out in his chapter on that doctrine in his 
Analogy. We do not maintain that a Romanist is necessarily 
what his creed would depict him. We argue against #7 as 
false, and against him only as far as he may be actuated by it. 
The point at issue is tls, that a consistent Papist must be 
superstitious and intolerant—a consistent Church of England 
man cannot be so—if he is, he is more blame-worthy than the 
Papist, for he has not so learned Christ. We are not sur- 
prized, for instance, when we meet in the writings of a Papist 
with such a passage as the following, which we transcribe 
from Dr. Gandolphy’s sermon on the “ Apostolicity of the 
Church.” 

“ My brethren, I now conclude, having earnestly laboured to 
point out to you the real Minister of God, through the Apostolicity 
of the Church. 

“True, | have not miraculously manifested myself, like Elias ; but 
I have produced testimony sufficient to convince you, that an ap- 
proved Minister of the Catholic Roman Chirch is the lawful Mi- 
nister of God, authorized to announce his word and dispense his 
sacraments. 

“In presenting myself to you, therefore, as an approved Priest 
of the Catholic Roman Church of Christ, before God and this con- 
gregation, I bid all remember these my words at the last day, when 
we shall be again assembled in the presence of our Creator and Judge. 

“ My God, in thy name I have declared myself thy Minister, and as 
such have announced thy word. To thee I now appeal, in the face of 
angels and of men—hear this protest, and may these souls bear witness 
to at at thy judgment seat. 

“If thou hast a lawful Minister out of thy Catholic Roman Church, 
then, as a false teacher, number me with the dead this instant ; let me be 
a sign of malediction to this people, and the world, and may thy ana- 
thema be upon my soul for eternity.” Gandolphy’s 23d Sermon, Vol. 
ii, p. 266, 
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That such sentiments should have been uttered from a 
Christian pulpit, (and the author, lest the outrageous character 
of them should raise a doubt in the mind of the reader, takes 
the pains to affirm in a note. that they were) may well produce 
a feeling of horror. All we remark is, that they are only con- 
sistent with the genius of Popery. Christianity disowns them, 
and remits them to the rocks which gave them birth and the 
tigers which nursed them: 


duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyrcanaeque admorunt ubera tigres. 


We pass over some more trifling, in which Dr. Baines at- 
tributes, in his usual style of irony, the opposition of the Esta- 
blished Clergy, to their fear of forfeiting their title to the 
revenues of the Church; and represents them as naturally 
panic-struck at the danger which he anticipates for them from 
the relaxation of the “ penal laws,” and at last we come to 
his laboured defence of the infallible authority of the Church 
of Rome. It is thus solemnly introduced. 


** Reader! we are accused of abjuring reason in the concerns of re- 
ligion. It is to the tribunal of reason I now appeal. It is by reason 
I wish the Catholic religion to be tried. If reason convicts her of 
falsehood, she shall no longer have my feeble support. It was reason 
which confirmed me in her truth ; it is reason which keeps me against 


every worldly consideration in her communion. Dismiss from thy 
mind every prejudice, suppose if thou canst, that thou hast never 
heard a single sermon, nor read a single tract, nor novel, nor play, 
nor historical mis-statement, abusing, ridiculing, or mis-representing 
the Catholic religion ; attend only to the evidence of proofs, and pre- 
pare to be guided in thy decision by argument alone.” P. 24. 


This is the flash—now for the fumum ex fulgore. Who 
would suppose after this solemn appeal to reason, that the 
object of the ensuing argument is to depreciate the exercise of 
reason, and in that very matter too wherein reason is invoked 
to give her aid. ‘The author is about to prove the incompe- 
tence of reason to decide on the true religion, in order that an 
inference may be drawn from such incompetence to the neces- 
sity of placing an implicit trust in himself and his brother 
ministers; and calls upon us therefore to use our reason in 
order to discredit our reason. But let us not insist upon this 
little inconsistency, let us examine the stages of proof. 

He proceeds to inform us that Christ instituted Christianity— 
that Christianity consists of doctrines and precepts—that it is a 
permanent institution—and must be perpetuated either by the 
Scriptures alone, or by a succession of authorized living 
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teachers and rulers, or by some other means ; that the doctrines 
and precepts cannot be contradictory or inconsistent, and there- 
fore that there cannot be two essentially different religions 
which shall both be true, or as he afterwards explains himself 
more fully, “that Christ has only one true, pure and uncor- 
rupted religion, and that is a religion which teaches all the 
doctrines, enjoins all the duties, and follows all the regulations, 
which he required as essential to salvation.” Here he should 
have added, “and no others as essential to salvation but such 
as Christ has required.” It is not enough that the truth and 
the whole truth be spoken, there must be also nothing but the 
truth. But this is a case for which the Roman Church has not 
provided—it was politic therefore not to admit it into the argu- 
ment. Let it be noted however in passing, that the author has 
made his premises too narrow to admit his Church into their 
conditions. 

Stating then (what we are not disposed to dispute) that there 
is, and always has been, in the world, a true and saving Christi- 
anity—the author sets about finding it out. How does he 
commence his search? a Protestant would say, of course, he 
appeals to the law and the testimony, and examines the Scrip- 
tures, the authentic records of this true and saving Christianity, 
that he may know what they say of it, by what marks they 
describe it, so that he may know it when he sees it in the world. 
But no—instead of looking into the Scriptures, the author goes 
up on high and looks down from the dome of St. Peter's on 
the various conflicting sects which are agitating the world, and 
is accordingly much puzzled to find out the true religion 
amongst the variety presented in his panorama of Christianity. 
This method of pursuing his discovery, appears to us very 
much as if any person, wishing to acquire a knowledge of 
natural philosophy, should merely go about inquiring of dif- 
ferent persons what they know about it, instead of directing 
his observation to that course of nature from which it is ex- 
perimentally derived. To facilitate his discovery however by 
this process, the author distributes the result of his survey into 
two ene masses. In one he places all the sectaries of this 
country (for he does not extend his induction further) and in 
the other the Church of England. 


“ All, except the Church of England, tell me that the Bible is the 
only rule of belief and practice, and that to come at the knowledge of 
the doctrines which Christ taught, and the duties which he enjoined, I 
must diligently read my Bible, and explain it according to the best of 
my own private judgment, taking care not to suffer any man or body 
of men to tyrannize over my faith, or to oblige me to believe or to do 
any thing which I do not find in the Bible; that this is true Christian 
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liberty, and that every thing else is popery and slavery. The Church 
of England also bids me take my Bible, and assures me that it con- 
tains all that I am to believe and practise, and that if I read I shall 
find it there; but she adds that whether J find it there or not, she in- 
sists upon my admitting her interpretation, or she will consider me a 
heretic or a schismatic.” P. 30. 

The same perverseness of inquiry we find still continues to 
infatuate the author’s judgment. After he has commenced in 
a wrong way, he proceeds in a wrong way. The error of 
looking abroad in the world for a religion, is followed up by 
asking those conflicting sects what he is to do next; instead of 
looking into their professions and practices, which might at 
least have led him to reflect which sect was most likely to be in 
possession of a true religion. But the author’s object, gentle 
reader, is not to find out the true religion. It is to uphold the 
infallible authority of the Church of Rome; and therefore it is 
that he presents before our view authorities confessedly fallible, 
that he may slily induce us to recoil from the acknowledged 
imperfection of those modes of investigating the truth which he 
places before our eyes into the Circean embrace of his own 
Church. How fairly he has represented the opinion of our 
Church respecting its authority we shall presently consider. 

Dr. Baines promises then to discuss the merits of the two 
systems which he has brought forward, and to shew that 
neither of them will do for him. But what do we find in the 
place of the promised discussion, but a string of objections to 
the plan of private interpretation of Scripture, in which he 
miserably confounds the question of expediency as to the 
exercise of a right, with that of the existence of the right. He 
proves nothing more than that it is inexpedient to trust ez- 
clusively to such a plan, because of the extreme difficulty of 
ascertaining the canon of Scripture—because the plan is gene- 
rally impracticable—because it has been abused to the propa- 
gation of erroneous doctrines, and because, as he says, it is a 
‘revolutionary and self-destructive principle,” leading to 
*‘ contention, separation, disunion and final dissolution.” He 
promises also hereafter to shew that “the plan of private 
interpretation,” which he has here discussed, “ was that 
upon which the Church of England, like all other separ- 
atists, founded her defection from the Catholic Church, and 
her adoption of her peculiar doctrines ;’ but he has not done 
so in the course of this pamphlet, nor can he in any future one. 
The sufficiency of the Scriptures, as the sole rule of faith and 
conduct, was the great principle of our reformers. ‘They set 
their faces steadily against any licentious use of the right of 
private interpretation, and though they held that right, as 
every rational man must, they did not justify their proceedings 
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upon the strength of it. ‘They held in fact these three great 
principles in concord—the sufficiency of the Scriptures, the 
right of private judgment, and the authority of the Church— 
between which Dr. Baines’s party have produced an un- 
natural disunion, by their arrogant extension of the prerogative 
of the Church, encroaching on the privileged ground both of 
Scripture and of reason, and exalting human authority over the 
divine. They are the real advocates of the extravagant use of 
private interpretation, when they are seen tntus et in cute—view 
them apart from the purple and fine linen of their hierarchy, the 
illuminated vellum of their missals, the bulls of their Popes, the 
apparatus of their councils, their processions, their crossings, and 
bowings, and creepings, and genuflexions, and we find the gentle- 
men who can dogmatize er cathedrd are men of like passions and 
inclinations with ourselves, and their expositions of Scripture, 
which they would have us account as the voice of God and not 
of man, are but poor performances savouring of the mortality of 
the expounders, and weak inventions of the enemy. Comparing 
their authoritative decisions with the authentic verities of Serip- 
ture, how are we reminded of the words of the Psalmist : “‘ But 
unto the wicked God saith, what hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth? 
seeing thou hatest instruction and castest my words behind thee.” 
The method in fact pursued by the Church of Rome, while it 
asserts the contrary, is nothing more than private interpretation 
under a specious form, and under the opposite title of infallible 
authority, (in conformity with the catachrestical titles of Pius, 

3oniface, Innocent, Clement, &c. assumed by the Popes them- 
selves on commencing their reign) domineering over the text 
and sense of Scripture. 

But we will look more closely at Ds. Baines’s inferences 
from the imperfection of private judgment in deciding on 
Scripture truth. He wishes evidently to impress upon his 
readers the necessity of an unerring living guide in matters of 
religion. But not a word that he advances proves any such 
necessity, nor even as he flatters himself the necessity of any 
guide at all, but only, as we before observed, the expediency of 
a guide, which we fancy none but the fanatic will call in ques- 
tion. ‘The word necessarily is very conveniently inserted in 
his conclusion, but it is only by his private interpretation of his 
own reasoning that it finds a place there. The difficulty and 
general impracticability of deciding on Scripture truth, are 
certainly not decisive as to the necessity of a living oracle, for 
if some find it out alone, then may a guide be dispensed with, 
in some cases at least, nor again is the inconsistency of various 
interpreters, unless it is proved that a// are w rong, for the 
principle of interpretation may be right while many apply it 
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incorrectly, and the one sect which may use it correctly, is an 
example in favour of its propriety. Nor because it may be 
perverted to licentiousness, is that any ground for condemning 
the principle, any more than because many persons take im- 
proper means for preserving their health and incur disorders, 
proves the necessity that every body should have Dr. Kitchener 
at their elbow when they sit down to dinner. 

But Dr. Baines conceives the case of private interpretation 
of Scripture is the same as that of the laws of the land. 


* Should the same principle be applied to any code of human laws, 
its fallacy would be immediately seen. ‘The laws of England, for 
instance, like those of the Gospel, are a consistent code, enjoining 
certain duties and forbidding certain acts. But should these laws be 
put into the hands of the people, to be explained by the latter accord- 
ing to their own private judgment, they would cease to be a con- 
sistent code: they would enjoin and forbid the same duties, forbid 
and enjoin the same acts. We should have in a short time as many 
different systems of the laws of England as we have different religious 
sects.” P, 87. 

“If the same questions were put respecting any code of human 
laws, each one’s common sense would dictate the answer. Are the 
laws of England written or read in vain, because every individual is 
not at liberty to give them the sense he pleases?” P, 40. 


This is the hackneyed illustration employed by his party. 
There is however no analogy between the two cases. A re- 
velation from God, written expressly that men might believe, 
and believing have life, is very different in nature from a code 
of laws written for the administration of justice in a community. 
The revealed laws of God are framed in relation to a silent 
invisible power, which searcheth the inward part and maketh 
us to understand wisdom secretly. The laws of the land in 
relation to a visible power on earth, without which they would 
have no significancy and force. If we were living, like the 
Jews in their ancient state, under a theocracy, then would 
there be some resemblance between the laws of our country 
and those of the Scripture, as in fact with the Jews the two 
coincided. But with us the law of the land must in its very 
constitution have a reference to its human administration. 
Therefore it is, that it only concerns itself with outward actions. 
The law of the Scripture, on the contrary, as administered by 
an all-seeing Judge, controuls the conscience. Private judg- 
ment is consequently the only wdtimate criterion of the latter, 
whilst in the former it has no place, the law being the rule by 
which a third party (the governor or judge) is to decide 
on our conduct. As far as mere interpretation goes, indeed, 
every one may be said to have a right of interpreting the law 
of the land, but it is the practical construction of it which he 
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may adopt, that is of importance, and which will shew him how 
far it is his concern. 

The true analogy of the Scripture law is to be found in the 
law of reason. ‘This again can alone come under the cogni- 
zance of the searcher of hearts, and is a matter accordingly 
between God and our own consciences. Like the Scripture 
too, it is in many cases hard to be understood—particular ex- 
periences of individuals, sometimes leading to apparently con- 
tradictory conclusions. In many cases again it is liable to be 
perverted, and yet no one supposes there is any necessity for a 
set of authorized interpreters of it, so as to usurp the preroga- 
tive which God has given to every man of judging to the best 
of his ability of the rules of natural Providence, as they are 
taught by the course of experience. In regard to this un- 
written code of the Almighty Lawgiver, it may also be ob- 
served that a similar expediency arises, as in the interpretation 
of Scripture, from the help of a guide. That man would be 
culpable indeed, who in investigating the law of reason did not 
use such helps as are cast in his way, and provided for him in 
the experience of others, and by the more enlarged observation 
of philosophers and moralists. 

But Dr. Baines having turned his argument entirely on the 
question of private interpretation and evaded the other ques- 
tion, which is really quite distinct, as to the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures as a rule of faith and conduct ; we will endeavour 
to supply his deficiency. ‘The truth is, if the Scriptures do 
contain all that is required for salvation, his Church is at once 
condemned out of her own mouth, in whomsoever the right of 
interpretation may be vested. For in that case the right of in- 
terpreting, be it ever so rightfully conceded, will convey no 
charter for additions and supplements. 

Independently then of the internal evidence which the Scrip- 
tures bear to their own sufficiency, not only by the testimony of 
particular texts, such as—that in the preface of St. Luke, where 
he states the reason of writing an account of the Gospel trans- 
actions to be, that the disciple ‘‘ might know the certainty, (rnv 
acPavsav,—the word itself seeming to denote that the word 
written was the only infallible vehicle of the truth) of the 
things, wherein he had been instructed,—the beginning of the 
Acts of the Apostles, where St. Luke refers to his previous 
account in his Gospel, as “an account of all things which 
Jesus began to do and to teach until the day when he was taken 
up”—in which the expression, “all things,” must of course be 
restricted to all things necessary to salvation,—St. Paul's praise 
of Timothy for having studied the Scriptures, which were able 
to make him wise unto salvation, which, if said of the Old Tes- 
tament to one who enjoyed the personal teaching of an 
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Apostle, may reasonably be applied to the whole volume of the 
Bible, now that the canon has been completed :—the whole 
tenor of the Bible is such as to lead us to rely on its own suffi- 
ciency unto salvation. We find no intimation of its own in- 
adequacy to this high purpose; no reference to any expositor 
who whould come after to supply its own imperfection. St. 
John indeed says, that there were also many other things which 
Jesus did, as might well be conceived from the small compass of 
his narrative, but the transient manner in which he has alluded 
to the omissions in his account, shews that the particulars which 
have been given in writing tell enough for us to know. There is 
a completeness, and a compactness we might say, about the 
sacred volume, to which nothing can well be added as nothing can 
be taken from it. If we had the Old Testament alone, we might 
then observe that there were signs of imperfection in the very 
face of the record; that there was not an universal religion set 
forth, and therefore another revelation was needed ; that it does 
not appear to be a whole, as not having an end of such a 
nature, that there is nothing required -after it. Indeed its 
whole tone is the language of its last messenger in speaking of 
himself, ‘There cometh one mightier than I after me.” But 
how different is the air of the whole record, now that theMightier 
is come and has added the testimony of his Apostles and Evange- 
lists to the sacred canon? Nothing is now wanting which can 
satisfy the heart of man, so far as satisfaction is attainable by us 
or consistent with our state of probation. The life eternal is 
now set forth to us in both its awful alternatives of reward and 
punishment, with an authority and a clearness which come 
home to every man’s comprehension; and the way of that life is 
also pointed out, both in its meritorious cause and its subordi- 
nate means, with a reach of thought and copiousness of doc- 
trine, which need no subsequent enlargement from the source 
of revelation. It may require the aids of human learning, and 
the methods of art to explain more fully and illustrate to various 
understandings the instruction given from above ; but these are 
only ordinary means subservient to its general application, in 
the same way in which its translation into different languages 
renders the truth accessible to all. 

But besides the testimony which the Scriptures bear to their 
own sufficiency, it is impossible to substantiate by adequate 
evidence any other than a written record of divine revelation. 
If the writings of the Fathers, considered as records of sacred tra- 
dition, have sufficient evidence that their testimony is divine, there 
is no alternative but that they must be admitted as part of 
the canon of Scripture itself: if, on the other hand, they have 
not an evidence amounting to such proof, which no one will 
venture to pronounce that they have, it remains that they must 
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be regarded only as historical evidence, and in no sense be ad- 
mitted beyond the word of Scripture. As to all oral testimony, 
floated down in the stream of the Church, this can never be 
proved to have originated from God. Though the tradition 
were ever so current and uniform, it only argues that the in- 
stitution or the opinion thus handed down is congenial to the 
human mind, and that therefore such institution or opinion is 
to be respected, but it has no claim on our religious veneration, 
nor does its antiquity consecrate it to the oflice of revelation. 
The unchangeable nature of an authoritative record of in- 
spiration, appears indeed to offer the only mode of communica- 
ting heavenly truth correspondent to the unchangeable nature 
of the revealer. We all know the fluctuations of statement to 
which the commonest matters of fact are subject, when they are 
transmitted through successive oral reporters. And when 
these varieties of tradition are observable in things subject to 
experience, how much more must the history of inexperienced 
facts and modes of doctrine be open to a like mutability in their 
detail in travellme from generation to generation? If, also, 
even authentic manuscripts are subject to varieties of readings 
from the inaccuracy of successive transcription, how much more 
again must an oral creed be deformed by like discrepancies, 
resulting from the carelessness of the casual historian, whilst 
at the same time there is no opportunity of correcting: such 
discrepancies by a comparison of the credibility of the various 
reporters. The last report is in fact the only one of which we 
have the means of judging. If it be said that these discre- 
pancies may be over-ruled by a controlling Providence ap- 
pointing such a mode of conveyance, we argue that, as they have 
not been over-ruled in the known case of the Scriptures, so 
neither is it reasonable to suppose that they would be over- 
ruled in the case of tradition. 

So convinced are even the upholders of tradition of the ne- 
cessity of some recorded standard of doctrine, that while they 
renounce the sufficiency of the Scriptures, they most incon- 
sistently appeal to the Creed of Pope Pius 1V. and the record 
of the Council of Trent, as their standards of orthodoxy. 
Bossuet, for instance, instead of setting forth his ‘* exposition of 
the faith,” as an exposition of Scripture doctrine, presents it.to 
the world as an expression of the mind of the Council of Trent. 
Consistently with his Church’s consecration of tradition to 
the conveyance of inspired truth, he ought to have stated it to 
be an exposition of their faith, as gathered from the compound 
authority of Scripture and tradition. For the principle on 
which they proceed sets aside the exclusive validity of any 
written standard. Nor are the present advocates of Popery 
entitled to rest on any wriften statement of their doctrines. It 
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is of the essential nature of their tenets that they should not be 
embodied in any definite formulary. If they say that these 
traditions, which are co-equal in divinity with the Scriptures, 
are all at this time carefuily noted in writing, we may answer 


them in their own words, that “ the unwritten word has not on 
that account lost its authority.” We may still appeal to their 
current belief and current practices, though they would silence 
us with bulls, and councils, and creeds, and canons. 

But the very argument from tradition, confutes the applica- 
tion of tradition to any purpose of revelation. “If there be a 
universal ¢ dition consigned to us by the universal testi- 
mony of ant qu . Lys Jere n\ ‘Taylor, ew this, that the 
Scriptures are a " ct repository of all the will of God, of all 
the faith of { hrist * Hf tron inde “d tradition ightly 
understood was agamst th Papal ion of traditional reve- 


lation, is plain from those infamous expurgatory indices, by 
which care was taken to expunge from the works of the 
Fathers, passages condemning the tinscriptural practices of the 
Church of Rome. 

We deny then the justice of Dr. Baines’s allegation against 
the Scriptures, when he speaks of the ‘ dead letter of the 
Sacred Scriptures,” (P. 43 and 83,)—it may answer the purposes 
of a party, who would tamper with the text of authors, thus to 
detract from the paramount authority of the inspired volume, 
but the expression to our ears sounds nothing less than profane. 
Our old-fashioned prejudices will not suffer us to think or speak 
otherwise of them than as lively oracles of God,—the words of 
life, the words which in themselves are “ spirit and life.” 

It was to the defence which our reformers set up against this 
degrading view of the Scriptures, that through dive Provi- 
dence we owe “our existence as a National Church ’ ” at this 
day, and not, as Dr. Baines very absurdly represents the case, 
to their “refusal to submit their own to a much greater 
authority.” The exact reverse of this is true—it was their 
resolute determination of submitting their own to a much 
greater authority, the authority of the Bible, which compelled 
them to come forth out of the pollutions of a corrupt Church, 
which had made that Bible, in Dr. Baines’s own words, a 
“ oe ad letter.” But for this, we should indeed probably have 

eased long ago to exist as a Ni itional Church,—overwhelmed 
in the vortex of a triumphant ecclesiastical tyranny,—our faith 
and worship being carried away captive to the Apocalyptic 
Babylon, the seat of Antic hrist. 


e Three letters to one tempted to the Romish Chure bh. Taylor's Ww orks, Vol. 
xi. p. 210. See the testimonies of different Fathers to the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, copiously and clearly set forth in the Second Part of his Disstrasive 
from Popery. Book 1. Section 2. Vol. x. p. 383. 
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Still our Reformers were too wise to sacrifice the principle of 
Church Unity, amidst their zeal for defending their inheri- 
tance of Scriptural revelation; they maintained also, as we be- 
fore observed, together with the right of private interpretation 
and the sufficiency of the Scriptures, also the authority of the 
Church. ‘This assertion of authority, Dr. Bames interprets 
again in his own private way, as a requisition on the part of 
the Church to admit her exposition as the authorized one at 
all events. 


“The Archdeacon’s plan for discovering the true religion, clearly 
amounts to this, that we receive him and his brethren as the au- 
thorized expositors of the Scripture, and submit our opinions and 
ae to their decision, if we would be true and genuine Chris- 
tians.” P. 42. 


He naturally feels alarmed at such claims, for they clash with 
his own pretensions, and loses no time in warning his reader 
that the phantom which his fears have conjured up, is “ un- 
reasonable and founded on a false assumption.” But let him 
be composed. The Church of England interferes not with 
the pretensions of the Church of Rome. She leaves the 
haughty dignity of sacerdotal dictatorship to more presump- 
tuous aspirants, and claims only to be heard at the bar of 
sacred truth, as a humble, though integral, scioal the body 
of Christ. 

The authority asserted by the Church of England is pe rfectly 
consistent with the prerogative of reason and the sufficiency of 
Scripture. ‘ The C hurch,” says our 20th article, ‘ hath power 
(in the Latin articles, jus) to decree rites or ceremonies, and 
authority in controversies of faith ;” and then it proceeds to 
limit this power and this authority by adding, that “ it is no¢ 
lawful for the Church to ordain any thing contrary to God's 
word written, (here the sufficiency of Scripture is implied,) 
neither may it expound one place of Scripture, that it be 
repugnant to another,” (here the right of private opinion to judge 
of such repugnancy is also strictly reserved, the Church not 
claiming that her decision should at any rate be received 
the Popish Doctor affirms.) Rites and ceremonies are regarded 
as matter of power or right—controversies of faith as matters 
of authority,—an accurate discrimination and necessary to be 
observed,—for the nature of positive institutions being such, 
that they have not necessarily any particular reason on which 
they are founded, they are consequently direct objects of 
power, or of the exercise of right, and the Church witit whom 
the right is vested, may accordingly freely exercise it in such 
things without feeling herself bound to attend to the captious 
objections of individuals, provided there be nothing unscrip- 
tural in them, for in that case there is a reason against them. 
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But in controversies of faith, it is presumed that there ¢ 
of the question, and the Church therefore 
has no power strictly so called—that is, it cannot compel assent 
to its dictates—for to effect this it must have the means of ren- 
dering an apparent reason, no reason: but it has an authority in 
declaring which is the most reasonable statement of the ques- 
tion; an authority of order in its ministerial capacity, to which’ 
every modest and humble mind will respectfully defer. As we 
should account that man irrational, who should set up his own 
private opinion respecting a matter of experience against the 
collective wisdom of the most instructed and reflective observ- 
ers of nature, so should we account that man unscriptural in 
his religious opinions, who should collect doctrines from the 
text of Scripture at variance with the expositions of the 
soundest and acutest Divines. An authority of this nature 
was certainly derived to the Church in her ministerial capacity 
through the Apostles, when Christ commissioned them to go 
and teach all nations, but no power to lead captive the judg- 
ment of the people,—a human, and not a divine authority as pre- 
tended by the Church of Rome in behalf of her priesthood,—an 
authority which we are bound to respect, but not to bow down 
to with prostration of understanding,—which furnishes an aid to 
the imbecility of private judgment without superseding its 
exertion. The nature of that authority which belongs to the 
Church, according to the views of the Church of England, 
has been so admirably illustrated by Leslie, that though the 
following passage may be familiar to many of our readers, we 
cannot forbear elucidating our remarks by adducing it. 


‘ec rca- 





sons on both sides 
° 1 
| 


‘1 suppose a man on his road to such a place, and coming where 
there are three or four different ways, he knows not which to choose. 
But he tinds there several guides standing, who all pretend to be ap- 
pointed guides of that road, and offer their service with equal as- 
surance, each saying, that the way he points is right, and none 
other. But the traveller has a chart or plan of the way in his hand, 
which all the guides allow to be just and right, and would have him 
walk by it. Only one tells him, he may mistake his plan, therefore 
he desires he would give it up to him; and moreover that he should be 
blindfolded, because otherwise he might be disputing the way, which 
would retard his journey; and besides implied a distrust of his 
guide. But another guide tells him, he should keep his plan in his 
hand, and he would give him leave to examine every step he led him 
by the plan, and then his own eyes should be judge whether he led him 
right or not; and he would not desire it should be left in his power to 
lead him over a precipice with his eyes shut. 

“The holy Scriptures are the plan, and the Church of Rome takes 
them from the people (Jest they dispute about it) and requires them to 
trust absolutely and blindly to her cuidance. 
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“« The Church of England shews her commission to be a guide upon 
the road to heaven, derived by succession from the Apostles, with a 
competent, though not an infallible authority. 

** The Dissenters have no commission nor succession to shew; they 
have thrust themselves as guides upon this road, of their own heads, 
not above an hundred and fifty years ago, in utter contempt and oppo- 
sition to all the guides of God’s appointment, from the days of the 
Apostles. And they have no authority at all, either to preach the 
word, or to sign and seal the covenant which God has made with man, 
in the holy sacrament of his institution, nor to bless in his name. This 
honour they have taken to themselves, which the Apostle says, no 
man can take to himself, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.” 
Leslie’s Works, Vol. i. p. 188. folio. 1721. 


Thus it appears that the Church of England, while she 
maintains the existence of a rightful authority, delegated to 
the Church by perpetual succession, at once frees herself from 
the charge both of schismatical and papal usurpation. And in 
defending her authority against the Dissenters, she by no means 
fights the battles of the Papists, as Dr. Baines imagines, 
unless to maintain the hereditary right of a limited Sovereign 
against the encroachments of a turbulent democracy, is the 
same thing as to justify the tyrannical excesses of an absolute 
despot. 

Those who are not accustomed to Popish logic, will wonder 
to find Dr. Baines proceeding to ask, 


“Ts there any other plan of coming at a knowledge of the doctrines 
and ordinances of Christ, besides the two I have mentioned? Yes, 
there is a third, and that is the plan which the Catholic Church recom- 
mends as the most reasonable and secure.” P. 49. 


In another passage he says, A 


“ Either he (Christ) appointed the sacred Scriptures as the whole 
vehicle of his ordinances, or he appointed some living teachers and 
rulers, with authority to transmit the same from age to age, or he ap- 
pointed some other means.” P. 25. 


Now there are only three ways, in which Christianity can be 
transmitted, either, first, by the Bible alone without the Mi- 
nistry ; secondly, by the Ministry without the Bible ; or thirdly, 
by both conjointly. Whether the author means, the Minis- 
try alone, by his second division, is ambiguous from his ex- 
pressions ; if so by ‘‘ some other means,” he can only mean both 
conjointly; but, however that may be, there are only these 
three ways of transmission. We have shewn which of these 
ways the Church of England adopts, and which alone she is 
concerned to defend. What then has the author done in 
regard to his premises? A logician would say, that in pro- 
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ceeding to a third plan, he had first shewn the incompetence of 
the two others. So far from this, this juggler of syllogisms dis- 
cusses only ove of the three conditions—the Bible without the 
Ministry,—resolves the Church of England plan, at one time 
into the first—at another time into the second—to neither of 
which does it belong,—and without refuting the second plan, 
coes to the consideration of the third remaining case, that of 
the Bible and Ministry conjointly, that which is precisely the 
case of our Church, and with which he has nothing to do. The 
paramount authority of the Ministry, virtually, if not totidem 
verbis, nullifying the Scriptures, is what the Pseudo-Catholic 
Church asserts. It had been unwise therefore to have exposed 
the fallacy of that plan. Unluckily for his cause, however, he 
has hinted its falsehood, and condemned himself, in condemning 
our Church for what she does not hold. 

We have no objection however to meet the advocate of 
Popery even on this ground—to assume for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Papists are willing to give the Bible freely to the 
people, and allow them the privilege of judging whether they 
teach them right or wrong out of the Scriptures alone, (it 
being necessary to put the two Churches on the same footing, 
to judge of their comparative personal claims as religious 
guides) and we do not, even with all this unmerited concession, 
shrink from the test of comparison. 

The points of comparison selected by Dr. Baines are honesty, 
knowledge, experience, numbers, security of principle, and con- 
sistency. 

Unfortunately the author is here too full of his own sufficiency 
for the task of guidance, and too eager to display his ample qua- 
lifications, as amember of the Papal corps, to dwell for a moment 
on the only indispensable requisite in a guide, that without 
which, however honest and learned, experienced, multitudinous, 
steady and consistent, he would be of no use for our purpose— 
a simple knowledge of the way which he purposes to lead us. 
Che quality recommended by Dr. Baines, which approaches 
most nearly to this, is experience ; a guide however may possess 
much experience in guiding, but unless he knows the way 


which he is about to lead us, all his former experience will be 
? 


of no avail. In going a voyage, or travelling over an unknown 
country, we should not be satisfied merely with an experienced 
pilot or conductor, but we require in each case, one who is 
previously acquainted with the tract of sea or land over which 
we intend to pass. So as to the Church of Rome, no on 
doubts her experience in guiding ; he has long enough had her 
bridle in the mouth and her hook in the nose of her people; 
she ras long enough driven her seythed-car through the 


nations, and steered her adventurous vessel with wond: «ful 
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skill, amidst the waves and storms of every clime ; but this is 
not the experience which the inquiring religionist demands of 
her——he seeks that she should know the way of religion—he 
ks for experience in the strait gate, the narrow way, which 
leads to life eternal, and will judge of hér according to her 
competency in this particular respect. She may also proclaim 
her honesty, and her learning, her numbers, her security of 
principle and consistency, but these recommendations, however 
subsidiary they may be in inviting confidence, will not answer 
as compensations for a want of the essential, fundamental know- 
ledge of the right way. 

Now, how are we to judge of a Church's knowledge of the 
right way? ‘The answer is obvious, By their fruits ye shall 
know them. ‘This then being the sure test, it is obvious also 
that the Church of Rome cannot be such a guide as the 
religionist would require. For she has perverted and corrupted 
those very doctrines which she is appointed to deliver, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men. She has obscured 
the merits of the Redeemer by introducing her grace of con- 
dignity, and her works of supererogation and her sacramental 
justification; his mediating efficacy, by her association of me- 
diator-angels and saints—she has undermined the doctrine of 
repentance by her indulgences, her penances, her purgatory ; 
she has corrupted the sacrifice of prayer by her incense and her 
vain oblations, bowing down to images in the worship of God, 
and identifying the creature with the Creator in the ceremony 
of the mass ; she has rendered the public service of God an 
unintelligible form to the generality, by her liturgy in an un- 
known tongue; by her doctrine of Papal supremacy, she has 
exalted human nature to the prerogative of God; by her 
false legends and miracles she has threwn discredit on the 
real miracles and inspired narratives of the Gospel ;—these 
and other delinquencies which we have not leisure now to 
enumerate, plainly indicate to unprejudiced judgments that the 
guide we seek is not to be found within the precincts of Rome. 

Whether the Church of England does not, by its simplicity 
of doctrine and worship, declare more evidently her knowledge 
of the right way ; whether there is not a pledge, in her straight- 
forward unadorned manner of proceeding in all her acts, of her 
teaching the way of life in sincerity and truth, those will judge, 
who can duly appreciate the value of candour over a perplexed 
policy, and who have just views of the riches of that wisdom which 
is learned from the lips of the Holy Spirit, and of the majesty 
of that worship which approaches God at once with the bended 
knee and the voice of praise, without the intervention of an 
operose machinery of human art and contrivance. ‘That mon- 
-trous apotheosis of errors which the Roman Church exhibits, 
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must prove at any rate, that she is not a guide that shews the 
straight and direct path. 

Which system it would again be very properly asked by the 
inquirer, has produced tlie most morality in its followers ? Let 
us look to Rome, the focus itself of Popery, and judge what its 
tendency is, from observing its actions and influence, where its 
energies are concentrated, as it may be reasonably supposed, in 
all their vitality. What do we find there but the grossest im- 
moralities, a vassal people walking contentedly in their chains 
of spiritual as well as civil subjection, and consigning their all, 
their hopes and their fears, with a reckless insensibility, to the 
vicarious righteousness of external forms and ceremonies. Let 
us look to England, on the other side, as the focus of Protes- 
tantism, and judge whether the system of the reformers is not 
more favourable to the cause of virtue. It has leavened the 
mass of the people. There is no longer that ground of com- 
plaint among us which existed at the time when the reformation 
first began to diffuse its benefits, of profligacy spread amongst 
all orders of men. There is still, it is to be deeply lamented, 
too much of iniquity amongst us; the corruption of human 
nature still displays its malignant influence in counteracting the 
spirit of our pure religion, but we may confidently say, that 
the ‘‘ head and front of our offending,” have been crushed ; the 
things which ought to be our shame, are no longer counte- 
nanced and encouraged, but held in just abhorrence by the 
generality. And the Papist in this country has derived the 
benefit of the change. He is become with us the practical dis- 
ciple of a better creed, though he will not agree with us in as- 
cribing his improvement to the reformed system. 

If we are intitled then to judge of.a guide from his apparent 
knowledge of the right way, there seems to be little room for 
doubt which of the two Churches would be preferred. 

The particulars however alleged by Dr. Baines in favour of 
his Church may now be examined. 

As to honesty, we have nothmg to say against the Clergy of 
the Roman Church on this score, if the term be applied to 
them individually : so far we willingly accept Dr. Baines’s pro- 
fession of their sincerity. It is not to be supposed, but that 
there are many individuals among them worthy to be called 
honest men in the fullest sense of the term, and whom their 
most sturdy opponents cannot but cordially respect. But the 
argument from this circumstance is neutralized by honesty on 
the other side also. ‘There are with us also at least as honest 
men as are to be found in the Roman Communion; men who 
require not the obligations of “ severe hardships and privations,” 
to which the author pathetically recurs as so binding on the 


“ Catholic Clergy,” to keep them firm to their principles. 
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As to learning, here again we have little inclination to raise 
any objection to his vindication of his brethren, because we 
could afford to make large allowances without impugning our 
own claims to literary pre-eminence. But really Dr. Baines 
injures his own cause when he carries us back into the dark 
ages, and tries to persuade us, that the Monks of those times 
were men of learning and scriptural knowledge. Let him re- 
collect, that the only learned body among the monastie frater- 
nities, was the Society of Jesuits, and that these had not their 
origin until after the reformation had begun to dawn upon the 
world. ‘These indeed boast among their number many emi- 


nent mathematicians, antiquaries, critics, orators. Yet it has 


been observed of them, with all their acquirements and their 
profound erudition, such has been the effect of the religion of 
the cloister in debasing the faculties and disqualifying the 
mind for taking any enlarged view of life and conduct, that ‘ the 
order has never produced one man, whose mind was so much 
enlightened with sound knowledge, as to merit the name of a 
philosopher.” And even that learning which the Jesuits pos- 
sessed, was not exercised without the jealous supervision 
of the Roman Pontitf. The edition of Newton’s Principia, 
published by two of that order, may attest this, for the 
Editors have themselves recorded the Papal antipathy to 
the advancement of learning, by prefixing a notice to the 
third book, intimating, that though they had stated the 
revolution of the earth according to Newton’s Theory, 
yet it was only so stated by way of supposition, as other- 
wise the demonstrations could not be explained, and that 
they were obsequious to the decrees of the Pope against 
the motion of the earth. Did Dr. Baines moreover for- 
get, that the Church, whose love of literature he proclaims, 
proscribed Galileo ?—When he talks of the literary exertions 
of the Fathers of the first four centuries, we must put in a 
demurrer to his claims. ‘They no more belong exclusively te 
the Roman, than they do to the English Church. ‘They are 
the common property of all Christendom. ‘They must, there- 
fore, be cast out of the scale of comparison. Again, when he 
endeavours to disparage the “ religious information” possessed 
by our Clergy, we must ascribe all he says to his faulty mode of 
arguing from the exception, instead of taking the general 
fact into his consideration, and look with a venial eye at his 
mistake ; though we cannot help laughing when he reckons 
up the sum total of learning in his Church, by the number of 
heads which she can bring to the muster. He will excuse us 
if we suggest to him, that negative quantities ought to be sub- 
tracted, and as it may be concluded also, that the Roman 
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Church, from her greater supposed numbers, has more block- 
heads than the Church of England; the amount of her wise 
men ought to appear proportionably diminished by a heavy 
off-set of her unwise. For our part, however, we are content 
to leave the decision as to the point of superior learning, to 
a simple comparison of Dr. Baines’s productions, and those 
of the author against whom his present attack is directed. 

As to experience, here again Dr. Baines spreads all his 
canvass to the wind, and bears down upon us with the triremes 
and quinquiremes, and the heavy-armed, of antiquity, pressed 
into his service. We are quite at issue with him both as to the 
nature of that experience which his Church has had, and.as to 
the degree of it. We deny that she has had that proper ex- 
perience which would entitle her to confidence from the world. 
Experience in government she has enjoyed. Of this the world 
gives full evidence. But as to any experience in guiding men 
to salvation through Christ, we deny that she has given that 
proof of herself which is implied in a continued experience of 
successive ages. With respect to the comparative period during 
which the two Churches have subsisted, on which he lays 
so great a stress—this is a capital point in the dispute 
between them, and therefore ought not to be admitted as a 
premise in the argument. ‘The assumption indeed of the con- 
tinuance of the present Roman Church for eighteen centuries, 
is a notorious fallacy or play upon the word Catholic, a kind of 
serious pun, to which the author is much addicted. As 
well might the people of the United States, because they 
happen to be called “ The Americans,” apply to themselves, 
particularly, all the attributes and characteristics which belong 
to the whole American continent collectively. If the truth 
were fairly stated, the present Church of Rome is younger 
than the Reformation, for it had its birth in the Council of 
Trent, which beginning in 1545, concluded in 1563, whereas 
Luther commenced his labours in 1520. ‘The complaints and 
remonstrances (to which Dr. Baines alludes) of the Clergy of 
the Church of England, at the lukewarmness and defection of 
many of her members, are no more arguments against the truth 
and value of the Church, than the expostulation of the Pro- 
phets of Israel is an argument against the divine origin and 
utility of the Jewish Church. The counsgls of God stand fast, 
while particular institutions appointed for their furtherance 
fade away and “ are changed like a vesture.” The religion of 
Christ will be preserved, we are sure, as an inextinguishable 
lamp of God, however the altars which have been kindled with 
it may be rent and their ashes scattered. Israel and Judah 
were carried away captive, and with their civil freedom, their 
religion also seemed to have digd away. But it lived through 
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that day of darkness, and revived in its glory at the restoration 
from the captivity, while at the same time the major part of the 
Church itself, which had once fully participated in the light of 
the religion, was merged in unredeemable desolation. So also 
have disappeared the once illustrious Churches of Asia, to 
whom St. John addresses himself in the Apocalypse, while the 
religion which they professed has survived their ruin. Judging 
then from the analogy of God's dealings, the Church of Eng- 
land ventures not to promise herself any personal perpetuity, 
independently of her preservation of the faith. Wisely, there- 
fore, do her ministers exhort one another and their flocks to 
continue stedfast in those things which they have believed, 
wisely do they recall them to their attachment to that Church, 
in which the true faith is purely taught—wisely do they re- 
monstrate at secession from that community of Christians 
which they consider the strongest safeguard of the faith once 
delivered to the Saints. If our Church should unhap- 
pily apostatize from the true religion, we have no wish to 
see her any longer the established Church of the land. But 
the Churcli of Rome in her infatuation and pride confounds 
the indefectibility of the faith with the perpetuity of a particu- 
lar communion, and supposes that if a given Church ceases to 
be visible, religion must cease to exist. ‘This is much the same 
as supposing that, when the bodily functions are suspended by 
death, the soul also is suspended as to its living powers. As we 
only lose the visible proofs of life in the latter case, so it is to be 
coneluded that the visibility of the Church may be lost while 
the essential Church subsists. 
A comparison of numbers is next instituted. On this head 
we should be content to leave the advocate of Popery to his 
self-gratulation at his numerical importance, but for the misre- 
presentations with which his statistics are blended. We never 
thought that numbers were any test of a true Church. They 
shew power, which ought to be mistrusted rather than implicitly 
received, lest haply we be only found to be following a multi- 
tude to do evil. The Church of England does not reckon up 
her members, as Xerxes did his army at Doriscus, by the ten 
thousands which can be successively brought within a certain 
enclosure. We are content to be esteemed a little flock, so 
long as we know that Christ disdained not to own as his a &ttle 
flock. We would rather be enrolled among the small remnant 
—among the seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal—than among the myriads of the apostasy. We know of 
whom the Poet tells, that he, 
“ with lies, 
Drew after him the third part of Heaven’s host ;” 


and we are not ambitious to be his imitators in this respect more 
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than in any other. We should, accordingly, have travelled 
with all speed through the countries over which “ the standard 
of St, Peter waves,” and gladly rested our feet in that happier 
“ angulus terrarum,” where no such profane standard is per- 
mitted to overshadow the cross of the Redeemer, leaving Dr. 
Baines to settle his notions about ‘‘ comparative universality” 
as well as he may; but one or two circumstances in his survey 
require a little delay. Dr. Daubeny had observed, “ that by 
far the greatest part of Christendom had no connexion” 
with the Church of Rome; and, “ that of all the professing 
Christians in the world, not more perhaps than one-fourth part” 
will be found within her pale. This intelligence prodigiously 
startles our chimerical universalist. He is amazed and con- 
founded. He can only mect the fact with misrepresentation, 
and then “ pauses for a reply.” He represents Dr. Daubeny 
to have joined fellowship with the various dissenting com- 
munities, for the sake of swelling the numbers of the Church of 
England in comparison of the Roman Church. It is hardly 
necessary to inform the reader, that Dr. Daubeny is not endea- 
vouring to aggrandize his own Church—he is only lowering the 
unfounded pretensions of the Romanists. His object, there- 
fore, was, to point out Christians who have not belonged to 
Reme ; whether they belong to the Church of England or not, 
has nothing to do with the case. But it is evident that Dr. B. 
cannot refute the statement which so completely fritters away 
his boasted universality. He may well say, he “ pauses for a 
reply.” Let him prove (for the onus probandi falls more pro- 
perly on the claimant) that the Church of Rome was prior to 
that of Jerusalem, or of Antioch, and we shall account him a 
magnus Apollo. Let him also prove that the independence of 
the several Churches was not recognized and confirmed by the 
Council of Ephesus in the year 431,—that when patriarchates 
were established in the fifth century, that of Rome extended 
further than Italy and the adjacent isles,—and that the 
title of universal bishop was ever established before the seventh 
century, when it was conferred on Boniface III. as a reward for 
assistance rendered in deeds of treachery and murder. We 
need not indeed press him so hard; for the existence of one 
true Church out of the Roman pale, at any period of the world, 
is enough todemolish the Pantheism of the Vatican. Let him 
then only prove, that the British Church in the early ages was 
not swé juris.— With respect to Europe, it is amusing to observe 
how Dr. Baines puts in front his most effective forces, and then 
brings up in the rear those whose allegiance is more question- 
able. First appear the “ wholly Koman Catholics ;” then follow 
the “ almost ;” then the stragglers and run-aways from the 
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enemy's camp. It is rather unfortunate for him that Russia, 
Prussia, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, do not belong 
to him ; for when these countries are taken into the account, he is 
shut out of the possession of more than half of Europe, which 
he begins with claiming almost entirely to himself. Again: when 
he speaks of the numerous churches of Roman Catholics in 
Asia and Africa, we know pretty well how to estimate these ; 
his own brother, the Abbé Dubois, opens our eyes sufficiently 
as to the nature of their missions and their success, in his late 
dismal report of his labours in the East. And in Africa we 
suspect the “ numerous Catholic churches” of which Dr. B. 
speaks, will be found for the most part with their pastors to be 
non-resident—judging from Dr. B. himself. In South America, 
perhaps, his claims are the justest ; but there is little cause for 
triumph to the Roman Church, when the bloodshed and injus- 
tice are recollected with which the bigoted invaders, more like 
Mahometans than Christians, extended the empire of Christen- 
dom in that quarter of the globe. But the acme of adventurous 
calculation is where he informs us that the ‘‘ Catholic Church 
outnumbers the Church of England, even within the English 
dominions.” He relies, of course, on Ireland as his main strength, 
stating the “ Catholics there to be from six to seven millions.” 
Now the supposed majority of the Roman communion in Ire- 
land has lately been considerably reduced by more correct 
estimates * ; from which it appears that the number of Roman 
Catholics in that country is 4,930,000, while that of the Protes- 
tants is 1,860,000, from which sum if 665,000 be subtracted 
for all the various dissenters, there will remain 1,195,000 of the 
Church of England, which is about a fourth of the number of 
Roman Catholics. If exaggeration has been so much at work 
in swelling their numbers so near home, we may well look with 
suspicion at the paper forces which they have collected in more 
distant parts of the British dominions. At the same time, we 
by no means deny that the Roman Catholics, even with us, are 
a very numerous body. 

Dr. Baines, however, has been very diffuse in his general 
account of their numbers. He has skimmed over with excur- 
sive flight the “ terraqueous globe ;” and, as if aided in his ex- 
plorings by the seven-leagued boots of the giant, or the clever 
little demon of Le Sage, or the eye of a Jesuit, has described 
to us, con amore, what is doing for the cause of Popery in all 

arts of the world. Enough, however, of these generals. 
Vhen he writes again, will he have the goodness to descend 
more to particulars? He is a Bishop himself of this widely- 





* See the Report of the Speech of Mr. Leslie Foster, in the House of Com- 
mons, in the debate on Sir F, Burdett’s motion, March 1. 
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spread Church. We presume he has a diocese; and, if we 
have been correctly informed, in Africa, though it does not 
appear from his title-page. Will he inform the world of the 
state of Christianity in his particular diocese? whether he has 
made a visitation of it? whether he has confirmed in it, after 
the apostolic pattern, “ going over all the country in order, and 
strengthening all the disciples?” what is the number of his 
Clergy actively employed in it? how many Priests, Deacons, 
Subdeacons, Readers, Exorcists, Acolyths, Ostiaries ? As to the 
revenues of his see, we do not require any information on that 
point ; indeed he has already told us that rents of pews and 
voluntary donations are the only resources of his clerical 
brethren. But a good report of the state of his diocese would 
really be very satisfactory to us. We should be happy to hear 
of the progress of Christianity, though it may not be propagated 
under its purest form, nor effected by members of our own 
communion. If he will produce us a real Christian, made by 
his exertions lawfully exercised in their proper sphere, we will 
willingly, in that instance, overlook the name of Papist, or Ro- 
manist, in the more comprehensive designation of the Christian 
or the Catholic. Of the geography of Popery we have had 
salis superque. 

We come at last to what the author manifestly regards as the 
impregnable fortress of his Church—the assumed immutability 
of her doctrines, and the uniformity of opinion professed not 
only by her ecclesiastics but by her lay members. 


“« She has ever taught that the doctrines of religion, being revealed 
by God, are as unchangeable as God himself; that they were delivered 
whole and entire by the Apostles to their successors the Bishops of 
the Church, to be by them transmitted without change, addition, or 
subtraction, to the end of time ; that every Bishop is thus constituted 
a guardian of the faith first delivered, with authority to watch over its 
integrity, and transmit it unaltered to his successors, but with no autho- 
rity to make the smallest addition, subtraction, or change in the received 
deposit of the faith ; that all the Bishops of the Church, having their 
doctrines originally from the same source, namely the Apostles, must 
ever teach the same; and that nothing can be esteemed an article of 
faith, or an essential doctrine of revealed religion, that is not acknow- 
ledged as such by the great body of the episcopacy throughout the 
world.” P, 71. 


Here we find the Scriptures quite left out of the considera- 
tion: the concurrent voice, not of the Scriptures, but of Dr. 
Baines and his brothers the Bishops, is required to establish 
an article of faith. Upon the necessity of this concurrence he 
proceeds to build an argument for the impossibility of any change 
taking place in the doctrines of an universal Church ; whereas, 
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in the Church of England, as a national Church, such a change, 
he insists, might be accomplished without any difficulty. There 
is a slight flaw here in the contrast of the Church of England. 
If she held, like Rome, that her Bishops were the depository of 
her doctrines, it might, perhaps, with some plausibility, be argued, 
that there was less likelihood of change in Rome than in her; 
though we are not sure, even thus, whether a trust would not 
be safer in the hands of a few than of many stewards. But 
there is a wide difference here between the two Churches, 
which is quite overlooked by Dr. B. for the sake of his argu- 
ment. Our faith is placed beyond the temptations of priest- 
craft or the caprice of monarchs. It is writtenin unchangeable 
characters. A true son of our Church, though all her Bishops 
concurred to alter that faith, would feel himself bound to reject 
such alteration. A true son of Rome, on the contrary, should 
all her Bishops unanimously apostatize from the faith, must 
acknowledge himself bound to admit the doctrine thus set forth 
by the lords of his creed—which has indeed happened, and 
we see the result. For what signifies a belief that it ‘is a 
deadly crime to suffer a change in any article of revealed reli- 
gion,” when the consent of the Bishops establishes the articles 
themselves ; and a belief in their authority, therefore, must be 
the substratum of the whole system; and their agreement, con- 
sequently, in saying that the adopted change is no change, must 
be taken with all deference by the good Catholic, who is bound 
not to believe that his Bishops or any thing else of their Church 
can change ?—But it is idle to argue from improbabilities when 
the fact itself stares us in the face, that the doctrines of the 
Church, if she traces her existence beyond the Council of Trent, 
have changed. ‘They cannot bring proof that their corruptions 
of the faith were received and sanctioned in the Catholic 
Church of Christ during the first six centuries of Christianity. 
Protestants have traced the rise and propagation of their 
sundry errors, and proved them to have been innovations. And 
as to the concurrence of their Bishops, experience has shewn 
that it has been obtained at different times to the most discordant 
opinions, 

Nor is there that uniformity amongst them which is so confi- 
dently asserted. We need only say, that two of their greatest 
men, Cardinal Bellarmine and Bishop Baines, disagree upon the 
doctrine of the Pope's infallibility. The Cardinal asserts it ; 
the Bishop denies it: the latter, indeed, is astonishingly bold, 
and treats his Holiness very contemptuously, telling us how he 
could throw the Pope’s bull “ into the fire, or trample it under 
his feet.” We should quake for him after such a declaration, 
but we are happy to know that he is safe under the wing of the 
Church of England. -It is not in the nature of things, that 
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** some thousand” Bishops should sincerely agree in all articles of 
their religion, especially as many of these articles involve specu- 
lative opinions, on which different minds may conscientiously 
differ, and naturally tend to differ, from the endless varieties of 
constitution and character. ‘To suppose such a mechanical 
coincidence of human minds as that implied by the papal notion 
of uniformity, is to destroy the idiosyncrasy of individuals, and 
to confound the manifold variety of human characters, so cha- 
racteristic of the infinite mind which gave them their form, into 
one dull indiscriminate level of uniformity. ‘The very pretence, 
therefore, of such exact coincidence, is sufficient to shake our 
confidence in the authority of those who claim it for themselves, 
as being contrary to nature. Why is it that in a court of law 
the evidence of several witnesses, if found implicitly to agree 
in every article, is regarded with suspicion; whilst their evi- 
dence, if it agree on the whole, though it may differ in several 
points, is taken as worthy of credit? Clearly, because so com- 
plete an agreement argues an artificial concert between the 
parties giving their evidence, such coincidence being incom- 
patible with the endless varieties of minds and characters. 
The same observation applies to witnesses in religion. ‘They 
are not to be trusted when they assert their “ universal yes,” or 
their ‘‘ universal no.” ‘This plea for their authority proceeds 
on a principle to which the mind of man is a stranger, and 
argues either a debasement or an insincerity of the understand- 
ing. ‘To be reduced to such a state, the mind must have been 
submitted to a papal mutilation—to an inward tonsure, abrad- 
ing all asperities which characterize the man. We deprecate so 
emasculated an uniformity. We think it no disparagement of 
the orthodoxy of our Church because it has produced such men 
as Bishop Hoadley, or because our Articles are not framed so 
as to tie our judgments hand and foot ; that generous concord of 
sentiment which prevails among the great bulk of our Clergy, is 
sufficient proof of our rational consistency. Nothing but a 
miracle could produce that uniformity for which Dr. Baines 
contends. Such a miracle was not vouchsafed to the early 
Church: its present degenerate descendants surely are not 
entitled to claim such interposition in guarding them from all 
etror.—Is Dr. B. a believer in Prince Hohenlohe and Pasto- 
rini? We “‘ pause for a reply.”—In the mean time, the reli- 
gious inquirer may reply to Dr. B. and his infallible brethren 
of the Roman Episcopacy, in the Doctor’s own words: 


“*‘ Gentlemen, I thank you for your good intentions towards me, 
and I regret that I cannot follow the advice of you all, because it is 
contradictory ; nor adhere to the decisions of some of you, without 
condemning the rest. Leaving you, therefore, as I found yeu, I will 
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first try if more consistent advisers are to be met with; and, if not, I 
will either trouble you again or remain asIam.” P, 92. 


We have thus taken the trouble of examining the contents 
of this sophistical defence of the authority of the Roman 
Church, and we have shewn how little Dr. Baines is to be 
relied on as a guide to the true religion. He has not, in the 
first place, included his Church amongst the faithful expositors 
of Christianity, because he has left out of his account of a true 
Church—one that admits no other doctrines than those which 
Christ taught—he has not defended the paramount authority 
of his Church over the Scriptures, rendering those Scriptures a 
** dead letter,” and therefore has left an appeal open to the 
Scriptures for the condemnation of his Church—he has not 
proved her competency as a guide, by shewing that she teaches 
the true religion—but has diverted the inquirer with a diatribe 
on the honesty, learning, &c. of his Clergy, into which we have 
also followed him, and readily submitted our Church to the 
test of a comparison with him on these points. 

As for Dr. Daubeny, he remains “ whole every whit” from 
this attack. The Archdeacon of this small national Church 
remains proof against the universal Episcopacy (for there is but 
one voice among them all, says Dr. Baines himself) of the 
universal Church. It may, perhaps, be worth Dr. B.'s consi- 
deration, whether the cause of his failure is not chiefly attri- 
butable to this: that whilst he is catholic in his violence and 
his conclusions, he is unfortunately not catholic in his premises. 
Let him look to it whether his principle of celibacy does not 
infect even his arguments— whether his premises and his con- 
clusions are not divorced as soon as they are consecrated to the 
defence of the ‘‘ old religion.” 

Weak, then, as appears the cause of the Church of Rome 
when it is examined, it may well produce amazement that so 
many, as are proclaimed by its partizans, should have recently 
joined themselves to their communion, after having been trained 
in a better faith. Much, undoubtedly, is owing to the proselyting 
efforts of the priests : but we find, perhaps, the principal cause of 
the secession in the spirit of the times. From the dean ex- 
tent to which indifference to the fundamental discriminative doc- 
trines of true religion is carried in these days, the minds of 
men are unsettled as to the principles which they ought to hold 
fast without wavering, and are ready to receive impressions 
from any religious empiric who may successfully address himself 
to their disengaged affections. The danger of such loose 
theology, as that now prevalent, and its probable ultimate con- 
vergency towards Popery, have been forcibly touched by an able 
writer, whose words are worthy of being quoted. 
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“ The truth is, should men once take up the persuasion that not 
only the instructors, but the institutions in all religions are the same ; 
they could have little scruple, upon a suitable temptation offered, 
against becoming proselytes to any: nar might those who shauld be 
really willing, have it in their power to make the Romish religion an 
exception in this case. If its absurdities and idolatries must shock the 
rational and thoughtful part of the nation; and if the humane and 
good-natured must be startled (as well they may) at the great barba- 
rities formerly exercised, and the yet greater attempted, by its pro- 
fessors in these kingdoms; yet let it be remembered, that it has much 
pomp and pageantry in its worship to attract the lover of state and 
magnificence ; it pretends to have infallible guidance for the doubtful, 
and secure repose for the unsettled ; it offers indulgences to the liber- 
tine, and deals out pardons to the debauched on very easy terms, 
And to how considerable a part of our people, when once set loose 
from the principles in which they have been educated, it might soon 
address itself, under one or other of these characters in a conjuncture 
of real danger, 1 think every lover of his country (could we urgeno 
higher motive) might do well to consider.” Fothergill’s Sermons, Vol. 
I, p. 138, 


The seductive influence of Popery is, indeed, a powerful 
instrument in the hands of the Roman Clergy—in themselves a 
powerful body, and skilful in wielding a weapon for the advance- 
ment of their own temporal as well as spiritual supremacy. 


Tu regere imperio populos Romane mémento : 
He tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos : 


is not more prophetically descriptive of Pagan than of Papal 
Rome. Insuch arts the Church of England has no chanée of sue- 
ceeding in competition with her more specious sister. Compared 
with the attractiveness of the latter, she is too reserved and sim- 
ple and severe in her deportment to win the smiles of the passing 
eye: she must be conversed with and intimately known to be esti- 
mated according to her worth. Happily, indeed, her worth is well 
known in our country, and she has hearts which beat high im 
her cause, and which are firmly resolved to cleave to her in all 
the emergencies of her fortunes—which, while they fervently 
pray for her prosperity, are ready to pour forth their life-blood 
in maintaining her purity inviolate. It is on these hearts that 
we confidently rely, through the divine blessing, on her salva- 
tion from the dangers with which she is now surrounded. The 
aspect of the times is such that all her friends ought to be 
solicitous in her behalf; that all who love her should come 
forward and shew that they are not ashamed of her; but while 
there is occasion for exertion, we see no cause for dejection 
or despair. She may be oppressed ; but so long as she ts what 
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she is, she cannot be crushed. And those who are hoping to 
rebuild the fabric of Popery on her ruins, will, in the event, 
find that they vainly flattered themselves with an expectation 
which cannot be realized. The respective services done to 
our country by the two Churches, in their day of ascendancy, 
have made too lasting an impression for any Englishman, who 
loves his country or his religion, to admit the Lares of Popery 
into the recesses of his home. 
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A Letter to Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, in Vindication of 
English Protestants, from his Attack upon their Sincerity in the 
* Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” By C. J. Buomrrexp, 
D.D. Bishop of Chester. 8vo. Pp, 24. London. 1825. 


Tue age of folios and of ponderous divinity is gone by, except 


perhaps some of our modern writers, by their own weight and 
dulness, may be regarded as compensating for the heavy and 
solid food which was provided for the less fastidious appetites 
of our literary forefathers. ‘The momentum produced by our 
present race of writers consists almost entirely in their rapidity 
of execution, the actual quantity of matter which is put in 
motion bearing but an infinitely small proportion to the velocity 
with which it is projected. Thus we have octavo after octavo, 
and pamphlet after pamphlet, sent forth by the “ operatives” 
of the press, as if under the stimulative action of a joint-stock 
company, with a capital of so many millions of heads, and an 
apparatus of steam engines for eliciting and evolving the pre- 
cious ore of their contents. To this mechanical process, doubt- 
less, are to be attributed the fineness and smoothness with 
which many of our literary productions are now turned out of 
hand, compared with the rough and unfinished appearance 
with which the offspring of the giants of other days present 
their unwieldy bulk before our view. The former exhibit a 
dexterity of touch which would have astonished the single- 
handed author of olden times, plying his nightly task in the 
simple solitude of his own mental abstraction. Little could 
Jeremy Taylor, with all his copiousness of matter, and flowing 
exuberance of style, have contemplated, while toiling at the 
labour of the pen in his ‘‘ study in Portmore,” the happy volu- 
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bility which succeeding authors would acquire from the appli- 
cation of mechanism and the principle of combination. 

The work recently published by Mr. Charles Butler, entitled 
the “‘ Book of the Roman Catholic Church,” is an excellent speci- 
men of the polished execution of the modern artist in literature. 
All its parts are so rounded,—every thing is so smooth and 
plausible, that the most accurate observer might long seek in 
vain for any point in his arguments or statements. And that 
which renders the great softness of the execution so much the 
more worthy of wonder is, that the work is controversial—and 
not on any ordinary subject—but on that which has never 
hardly been debated without considerable asperity, and which 
seemed almost to defy the hand of the polisher from its intrin- 
sic hardness and roughness—the schism between the Protes- 
tant and Roman Communions. Here then it is acknowledged, 
from all quarters, that Mr. Butler has shewn the hand of a 
master—of the “ cunning workman” (we mean the epithet, of 
course, in its primitive sense) whose plastic skill converts the 
most unpromising materials into smooth and sightly form. The 
curious In literature, in fact, like the curious in art, cannot but 
place his book on their shelves, as the latter would place some 
antique idol of Pagan worship in their cabinets, for the delicacy 
and exquisiteness of the workmanship. 

But when we have spoken of the smoothness and plausibility 
of the Book of the Roman Catholic Church, have we spoken 
all that can be alleged in commendation of it? We are obliged 
to confess that we have. For this flattering guise in which 
it bespeaks our attention, is but a gentlemanly exterior under 
which the odium theologicum lurks in disguise. Had it been 
the frank expression of sentiments overcharged with the milk 
of human nature, and controlling the malignity of an adverse 
intolerant creed by their own native unsubdued clemency, we 
should not have found that Mr. Butler had forgotten himself in 
the course of his work, and betrayed in any part of it a want of 
that bonhommie which he bears inscribed on his front. He 
would not have afforded an occasion to the passing wind of 
controversy, to have blown aside his upper garment and dis- 
closed an unsightly rent in his garb of charity. He would 
have been, in short, fotus teres atque rotundus—not merely 
round in his assertions and compliments, but polished through- 
out—as our vernaculars would express it, all of a piece. 

A rent of this kind is pointed out by the Bishop of Chester, 
in his printed Letter to Mr. Butler, which is now before us. 
The passage in the Book of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
which the author exposes the nakedness of his charitable 
clothing, and to which the Bishop has called his attention, is 
the following : 
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* From the ‘ Book of the Churcl’ I conclude, that you (Dr. Southey) 
are a sincere believer in the doctrines of the Established Church of 
Sngland, as they are expressed in the Thirty-nine Articles—the 
authentic formulary of her faith. You, therefore, believe all that the 
Roman Catholic Church believes respecting the Trinity, the incarna- 
tion, the divinity of Christ, and the Atonement: but are these doc- 
trines seriously and sincerely believed by the great body of the pre- 
sent English clergy; or by the great body of the present English 
laity? Do not the former, to use Mr. Gibbon’s expression, sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles with a sigh or a smile? Is a sincere and conscien- 
tious belief of the doctrines expressed in them considered by the laity 
to be a condition for salvation? Indifterence to the Thirty-nine Articles 
being ¢/us universal, or at least very general, among those who profess 
themselves members of the Established Church, must not you,” &c. 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 172. 


In reference to this most indecorous, most inconsistent ca- 
Jumny on the clergy and laity of our Church, the Bishop 
observes : 

“ Permit me, Sir, to ask, whether there be, in any part of Dr. 
Southey’s book, a grosser attack, a more groundless and gratuitous 
calumny, than that which is contained in this extract from your an- 
swer? You assume, as a matter of notoriety, that the great body of 
the English Clergy, ten or twelve thousand ministers of the Gospel, 
many of them not less Jearned nor less sagacious than yourself, are 
hypocrites and liars; that for the sake of preferment, no necessity 
compelling them, they set their solemn attestation to that which they do 
not believe to be true, and place their souls in jeopardy. I know not 
what answer can be given to such insinuations as these, except a posi- 
tive and indignant denial, What other answer could your own Clergy 
give, supposing we were to retort upon them the same charge? They 
could only declare, on the faith of Christians, that they firmly believe 
the doctrines which they profess; and this we declare, in the most 
solemn and unqualified manner, of ourselves.” P. 7. 

This is not the first time, however, that Roman Catholics 
have advanced this calumny. In the works of an author whom 
we have already had occasion to notice, and who does not put 
forth the same complimentary pretensions as Mr. Butler, we 
meet with repetitions of the same scandal, equally unsupported 
by any evidence from facts. ‘The latter gentleman, indeed, ap- 
peals to Paley in confirmation of his assertion. 


“Even the solemn subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles,” says 
Dr. Baines, “ which Paley so easily allows to be made by the Esta- 
blished Clergy who do not believe them, implies a power of dispensa- 
tion, and a liberty of explanation, which would never have been 
approved by Rome, nor accepted, I do hope, by any Catholic, had it 
been sanctioned even by a general council.” Defence of the Christian 
Religion, p. 218. 


‘< 


I know of no doctrines peculiar to this Church, except such as 
are contained in the Thirty-nine Articles: and surely there can be no 
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necessity for a Catholic senator’s defending them, when even the Esta- 
blished Clergy declare that there is no necessity for believing them.” — 
Ibid. p. 242. 

The same author, personifying the Church of England 
Clergy in another recent publication, puts in their mouths the 
burthen of his old calumny. 


“ We have established articles of faith, to keep ourselves in unity ; 
and we all subscribe to these articles; but we do not all believe them. 
We induce the State to inflict pains and penalties on all who reject our 
doctrines ; yet we assume the privilége of rejecting them ourselves,” — 
Reply to the “ Protestant’s Companion,” p. 93. 


Such delightful uniformity it appears there is between mem- 
bers of the Roman Communion, that even the grossest calumny 
passes current from mouth to mouth when once it is broached 
by an individual of the fraternity. With such a spell does the 
wand of papal authority wave over the heads of its subjects, 
that their thoughts are brought not only into concord but into 
perfect unison—the key-note is no sooner struck, but one uni- 
versal consentient murmur follows from the throng. 

Now, as for the authority of Paley, on which the latter 
author proceeds, and which probably was before the eye of 
Mr. Butler when he indited this passage of his work which has 
occasioned the dignified remonstrance of the Bishop of Chester 

-it is plain that Paley sanctions no looseness of belief in the 
dloctrines promulged by the Articles. His argument applies only 
to the “ belief of each and every separate proposition contained in 
them.” There may be different modes of stating, or illustrating, or 
limiting certain doctrines, all consistent with the essential truth 
of the doctrines themselves. The doctrines of the Church then, 
being clearly and unequivocally taught by the Articles, every one 
who subscribes them thereby explicitly and unreservedly, avows 
his belief in the existence of those doctrines, as facts attested by 
Scripture. But different minds must necessarily view those 
doctrines (while all acknowledge them to be true) in very dif- 
ferent lights. This variety of the human mind will naturally 
Jead to various constructions of even the same expressions. 
There cannot, therefore, be an actual coincidence of belief of 
every separate proposition, for that presupposes a belief in 
points which it is impossible exactly to define beforehand, 
as depending on the variable complexions of an infinite number 
of minds. They are points which must remain ws doxei, whereas 
the civas or «vn eivas of the doctrines may be positively declared 
as a matter of fact. The doctrine, for instance, of original 
sin is positively declared in our Articles, and no one could sign 
them honestly who did not unreservedly believe, ea animo, that 
it was a doctrine revealed to us in Scripture. But as to the 
extent of the corruption entailed, who could pronounce before 
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hand in what degree it would appear to the different minds of 
even a thousand men? Some might limit it to a very partial ope- 
ration—to a mere tendency towards evil,—while others might 
conceive that it extended to a total depravation of our nature ; 
and others again, without going to this extreme, might judge 
that it had a preponderating effect of greatly demoralizing the 
character and obstructing the growth of virtue. The 
expression, therefore, of the Latin articles, quam longissime, 
or of the English, that man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, may, without any breach of honesty, be re- 
garded as more or less just, or be differently interpreted, by 
different persons subscribing—we do not say, correctly,—all 
we say is, that there is a latitude of construction perfectly con- 
sistent with a fundamental agreement in the fact of the doctrine, 
which is indisputably asserted by the subscriber. The cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of particular views of the doctrines, or 
their repugnance to the animus imponentis may be pointed out 
independently of the bare truth of them as facts, and the way 
lies open for controversial exposition without impugning the 
veracity of the different subscribers. But even this latitude of 
construction is expressly limited by Paley; for he affirms that 
it is necessary for a subscriber to be first convinced that he is 
truly and substantially satisfying the intention of the authority 
which imposes the subscription. A conscientious conviction 
must therefore be the basis of every individual subscription. 

So far then from the calumny of Mr. Butler and Bishop 
Baines having any foundation in the statement of Paley, the 
authority of this celebrated writer is decidedly adverse to them. 
It points to “ the incurable diversity of human opinion upon all 
subjects short of demonstration ;” but at the same time incul- 
cates the necessity of an honest and conscientious subscription 
to the Articles, both enforcing the duty of a faithful exami- 
nation of the truth, and allowing for the natural weakness of 
the human mind in its intellectual processes. Candour and 
honesty are not dispensed with by him, but only due indulgence 
is given to the infirmity of the intellect. 

There is indeed one sense in which the subscription to the 
Articles applies not only to every proposition, but to every ex- 
pression contained in them. ‘The subscriber affirms to the 
fullest extent that they are not “in any part superstitious or 
erroneous, or such as he may not with a good conscience sub- 
scribe unto.” Unless he subscribes thus, he does not satisfy 
the authority of the Church. 

Clearly, however, Mr. Butler’s assertion of the general infi- 
delity of the clergy and laity of our Church, as to those essen- 
tial articles of Christian faith, the doctrines of the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement, are with- 
out any countenance from the opinion of Paley; because these 
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are matters of fact expressly affirmed in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and not merely abstract propositions admitting of different 
constructions ; yea or nay, are the only answers which can be 
returned to them, when it is inquired whether they be doctrines 
contained in Scriptures,—and the Articles unequivocally de- 
clare them in the affirmative. 

If, indeed, Mr. Butler had confined himself to the assertion 
that insincerity was permitted by the Church, in the subscrip- 
tion exacted by her members, it would have been easy enough 
to have met the charge with ample refutation; but when he 
scatters his sweeping scandal amongst the living members of 
the Church, we know not, as the Bishop of Chester says, how 
to answer such insinuations, except by a positive and indignant 
denial. He dogmatically declares, by his single voice, that to 
be true, which it requires more than ten thousand voices to dis- 
prove. And arumour of this kind once set adrift, is the more 
sasily believed from the very off-hand boldness of the assertion; 
it not being readily supposed that a man of high pretensions 
for good manners would so confidently advance an ill-mannered 
assertion, unless the truth imperatively required it of him. 
Particularly if the scandal be conveyed in courtly terms, the 
mellifluous poison steals its way through the outworks of the 
ear, and like a spy who has learned the pass-word, penetrates 
into the camp of the enemy without resistance. This point is 
well pressed by the Bishop on the notice of Mr. Butler. 


* You have charged us with prevarication. It had been scarcely, 
if at all, more opprobrious, had you termed us Atheists: but that is a 
hard word; and open, undisguised abuse would have alarmed many, 
who may be taken off their guard by smooth and easy inuendoes :— 
* His words were smoother than oil, yet were they drawn swords.’ ” 
P. 9. 

The responsibility of proof, however, rests entirely with Mr. 
Butler, and the Bishop of Chester accordingly calls upon him to 
produce his proofs of the calumnious insinuation; which his 
Lordship proceeds to confront with his decided avowal of the 
sincere belief of the above-mentioned doctrines, not only in 
behalf of the Clergy, but of the great body of Protestants, 
whether in or out of the Established Church. 


The public, of course, will be curious to know how Mr. 
Butler will vindicate his rash attack, and at the same time his 
own character from the imputation which so grave a charge, 
advanced on any proof short of the most decisive and over- 
powering, must reflect back on its author or propagator. He 
has brought himself to this dilemma; either the great body 
of the English Clergy are prevaricators, or Mr. Butler himself 
is a prevaricator. He has prepared the fatal horns for himself, 
and if he cannot impale the Clergy on one of them, he must 
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exhibit himself a spectacle of pity on the other. By attempting, 
indeed, to prove the charge, he will only inculpate himself more 
grievously. His only prudent as well as honourable course is 
that suggested to him by the Bishop of Chester, to repent and 
retract the calumny. 

“ TI rely with confidence,” says the Bishop, “ upon your candour 
and love of truth for an open retractation of this unsupported calumny. 
You will, I am persuaded, exemplify the maxim of St. Francis of Sales, 
which you have quoted with approbation, that ‘a good Christian 1s 
never outdone in good manners.’” P, 16. 

The Bishop afterwards notices the injustice done to Protes- 
tants throughout Mr. Butler’s Letter, in imputing to them ex- 
clusively the use of injurious words in the conduct of the contro- 
versy with the Roman Catholics, and produces very satisfactory 
evidence to the contrary from a tract by the Rev.’T. Baddeley, 
which is now distributed with great assiduity amongst the 
humbler classes of Protestants, (in Lancashire particularly) by 
the Clergy of the Church of Rome. And if the specimens which 
this tract affords are not sufficient for Mr. Butler, he is referred 
by the Bishop to the writings of that exemplary author, printer, 
and publisher, whom, without any disrespect, but rather in com- 
pliment to his three-fold qualifications, we may entitle the three- 
headed Geryon of his party, Mr. William Eusebius Andrews. 

This letter of the Bishop of Chester being simply a remon- 
strance to Mr. Butler, on his charge of prevarication brought 
against the Church of England, his Lordship does not imme- 
diately direct his attention to Mr. Butler’s arguments. But 
there is one point which he notices as furnishing ‘a clue to the 
refutation of a great many of them.” It is the reference made 
by Mr. B. to the creed of Pius IV. as that summary of faith to 
which the Roman Catholics publicly give their assent without 
restriction or qualification. ‘The last clause but one of which 
creed is as follows: 

** 1 also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things delivered, 
defined and declared, by the sacred canons, and general councils, and 
particularly by the holy Council of Trent ; and likewise I also condemn, 
reject, and anathematize, all things contrary thereto, and all heresies 
whatsoever condemned and anathematized by the Church.” P. 20. 

This elause, it is urged by the Bishop, involves the Roman 
Catholics in the belief of the contradictory doctrines taught by 
different councils, since the disciple of their Church is evi- 
dently pledged by it, to all things declared by the other 
general councils, as well as by that of Trent; and also requires 
of them, as true Roman Catholics, an acknowledgment of the 
power of their Church to depose kings and extirpate heretics— 
both these rights having been claimed for her, one by the 
Council of Trent, and the other by the fourth Lateran 








































Council. So that if Mr. B. “ remains true to his own rule, 
he must avow his belief in some heretical as well as uncharitable 
doctrines.” 

Here, then, is another strait in which Mr. Butler has brought 
himself, and from which we rather think he will find it no less 
difficult to extricate himself than from his unfortunate prevari- 
cating dilemma. 

In concluding our remarks, we must express our concurrence 
with the Bishop of Chester in regarding Mr. B. as worthy of 
our thanks for having vented a calumny, which so plainly evinces 
the unalterably intolerant spirit of the Roman Catholic religion. 
At the same time, a more honourable return of thanks is due to 
his Lordship, for having interposed the shield of his own can- 
dour and dignity against the shafts of the common enemy of 
all Protestants; and especially from ourselves, for his protec- 
tion of the great body of his humbler brethren in the ministry 
from a most unjustifiable and atrocious impeachment of their 
religious and moral character. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP ANDREWES AND DU 
MOULIN ON EPISCOPACY. 
( Continued from page 174.) 
DU MOULIN’S THIRD LETTER.’ 


To the Right Reverend and worthy Prelate, the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 

I wave received, my Lord, your letters, at once enriched with various 
erudition, full of good matter, and expressive of your kindness, 
For though you shew some emotion, yet the abundant mildness 
which you infuse into your reproofs, encourages me to hope, that 
no occasion has been furnished for lessening your regard for me, 
and that you will receive my plea with a willing ear. To me, indeed, 
it is both useful and honourable to be instructed by you: controversy 
with a man of your dignity and Jearning is what I have not the folly to 
desire. I did not even write with any view of drawing from you an 
answer: it is sufficient for me if you give my letter a favourable re- 
ception. Nor are my letters of such importance that they should give 
you any trouble, or call off your attention from weightier affairs. If, 
then, I have erred in any point, I am much indebted to my error for 





* The following words have been incorrectly printed in the previous letters :—Pontifi’ 
cate, at p. 105, line 1, should have been Pontifical.—For immediately subsequent, p. 172 
ine 7, read, next.—Instead of letter, p, 173, line 25, read, later one. 
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eliciting from you a reply so learned, so exact, not to be estimated by 
gold, and which will ever be to me, as long as I live, a most precious 
ketunALor. 

It seems to me, however, that you have not precisely understood my 
meaning in some passages of my first letter: you will excuse me, there- 
fore, if I now endeavour to explain myself more at length. 

I said, first, that in the New Testament the names, Bishop and Pres- 
byter, are used indiscriminately. 

Secondly, that the order of Bishop and of Presbyter is the same. 

Thirdly, that the distinction between Bishop and Presbyter is derived 
from ecclesiastical, and not from divine right. 

You wish that I had not said these things. You also adduce much 
to prove the contrary—and certainly with learning and accuracy; but 
a large portion of it is not applicable to me. 

To come to particulars. You do not deny my assertion that the 
names Bishop and Presbyter are indiscriminately used in the New 
Testament :—but to what does this tend you say. You suppose me 
forsooth tacitly to insinuate by this, that the things signified are not dis- 
tinct; since no one would attack the name unless he were ill affected to 
the thing. You add, that in those very passages in which the Fathers 
inform us, that the terms were used in the same sense, they imme- 
diately apply a remedy, and proceed to say that afterwards a difierent 
practice obtained, and that the titles, like the functions, were, and con- 
tinued to be, distinct. 

On this point I shall easily convince you that I did not intend to 
take an unfair advantage of the undefined use of the words, for the 
purpose of confounding the functions. For in the same passage 
I apply immediately the same remedy against misinterpretation 
which, you justly observe, is applied by the Fathers, and subjoin the 
following sentence: “ Immediately after the time of the Apostles, or 
even in their time, as ecclesiastical history testifies, it was settled that 
in one city one of the Presbyters should be entitled Bishop, and 
have pre-eminence over his colleagues, to avoid the confusion which is 
apt to arise from equality; and all Churcheg every where received this 
form of government.” ‘These are precisely the words which I there 
added, and which entirely do away your suspicion. 

And is it probable that I should be ill affected to your Order, of 
which I never have spoken otherwise than honourably? knowing as 
I do, that the reformation of the English Church and the subversion of 
Popery were owing, next to God and the King, chiefly to the learning 
and exertions of Bishops; some of whom were even crowned with 
martyrdom, and subscribed the Gospel with their blood—whose writ- 
ings we possess, whose actions we remember, and whose zeal was in no 
wise inferior to that of the most eminent servants of God, whom France 
or Germany has produced. To deny this would argue a depraved folly, 
or an invidious detraction from the glory of God, or a dark stupidity 
groping in the day-light. I am desirous, therefore, that your suspicion 
should be banished ; especially when I consider that Calvin and Beza, 
in whom some opiniated men pretend to find countenance for their own 
obstinacy, have written many epistles to Prelates of England, address- 
ing them as faithful servants of God and deserving well of the Church. 
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Nor have I the effrontery to think of condemning by my voice, those 
luminaries of the primitive Church, Ignatius, Polycarp, Cyprian, Au- 
gustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and the two Gregories, Nyssen and Nazi- 
anzen, all of them Bishops, as men not duly appointed, or as usurpers of 
an illicit function. With me the venerable antiquity of the first 
ages will ever have greater influence, than the upstart institution of 
any man. 

I come now to the second subject of your censure: I have asserted 
the Order of Bishop and Presbyter to be the same. You, on the con- 
trary, think the Episcopal Order distinct from that of Presbyter, and 
support your opinion by many quotations from the Fathers who speak 
ot the Ordination of Bishops. I dispute it not—it is the voice of anti- 
quity. And, although the Roman Pontifical abstains from this expres- 
sion, yet the ancient Roman Pontiffs made use of it. Leo I., in his eighty- 
ninth Epistle, which is addressed to the Bishops of the district of 
Vienna, directs that an improperly ordained Bishop be displaced ; and 
frequently employs the same word in the course of his Epistle. But 
between order and degree you thus distinguish—that degree im- 
plies merely superiority, but that order is a power to perform some 
special act, and therefore that every order is a degree, but that 
the converse is not true. Justly.—FYor although many pay no regard 
to these distinctions of terms, yet it is best to use words with their sig- 
nification defined, in order that things really differing may also be 
distinguished in name. But this is nothing against my argument. 
You ought to have considered the adversaries with whom I am con- 
cerned. I am arguing against the Papists, who hold seven orders— 
Ostiaries, Readers, Exorcists, Acolyths, Sub-deacons, Deacons, Priests, 
and with whom the Episcopal Order or Character is not accounted dis- 
tinct from that of Priest or Presbyter. Arguing with these, could I 
use any other terms than those which are received by them? Could I 
treat with them of the Episcopal Order, which they do not acknow- 
ledge, or inveigh against them for not distinguishing the Episcopal 
Order from that of Presbyter, when even our own Churches make no 
such distinction? ‘To have done this would have been to dispute rather 
with our own Church than with the Church of Rome. 

Why, again, should I have insisted so minutely on the distinction of 
the words, when it appears that every order is a degree, and that 
of Deacon is called a degree by St. Paul, (1 Tim. iii. 13.) and 
that a Bishop cannot be displaced from his order without falling from 
his degree? I pray you consider fully what I have said: “ Every 
Bishop i is a Presbyter ‘and a Priest of the be ody of Christ; and of these 
the Church of Rome makes but one order.” It surely is evident that 
I here assert, not what ought to be believed, but what is held by the 
Church of Rome. 

But here I must notice something which may produce a scruple. 
It is acknowledged by all parties that every Bishop i isa Presbyter. Now 
a Presbyter is not a Deacon: wherefore a Bishop must differ from a 
Presbyter in some other respect than that in which a Presbyter differs 
from a Deacon. But a Pre sbyter ov from a Deacon in respect of 
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his order; wherefore it would appear that a Bishop does not differ from 
a Presbyter in order. 

Nor can I entirely assent to your definition: that order is a power 
to perform some special act. For a power to perform a special act is 
given to many unaccompanied with any order ; as in the case of those 
who are delegated out of order to perform certain actions. 

Again: you maintain that there is no difference in the order of 
Archbishop and Bishop. But we find that an Archbishop possesses 
power to perform some special acts; as, for instance, to convoke a 
Synod, and to discharge other functions to which Bishops are not com- 
petent, and which under the papal system are not permitted even to 
Archbishops until they have received the archiepiscopal pall from the 
Pope. I submit it to your wise judgment whether it does not hence 
appear, that power to perform a special act may be conferred by means 
of degree alone without diversity of order. 

The third point remains—my assertion, that Episcopacy is derived 
from the most ancient ecclesiastical, and not from divine, right. 
You, on the other side, contend that it is of divine right, and to prove 
this, you produce numerous instances of Bishops who have received 
the Episcopate from the Apostles themselves—Mark, Timothy, 
Titus, Clement, Polycarp, and St. James himself, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. And you cite abundant testimony from the Fathers to that 
effect, with learning throughout and the evidence of ancient history. 
But what follows? If, say you, Bishops were constituted by the 
Apostles, it is evident that the Episcopal Order is of Apostolic and 
therefore of divine right. This is, indeed, to storm the citadel of the 
cause. But your axiom, that all matters of apostolic right are also of 
divine right, appears to me, permit me to say, to be subject to some 
exceptions. ‘There were many points of ecclesiastical polity instituted 
by the Apostles, which the Church of England itself preclaims not to 
be of divine right by not observing them. St. Paul, in 1. Tim. v. 
directs that Deaconesses be appointed in the Church—this custom has 
long been obsolete. In 1 Cor. xiv. he directs that, in the same assembly, 
at the same hour, three or four shall prophesy, that is, as Ambrose un- 
derstands the word, shall expound the Word of God, and that the rest 
shall judge of what they deliver—this practice also has ceased for a 
length of time. The apostolic precept concerning abstinence from 
blood.and things strangled, was observed by the ancient Church for 
many centuries; of which we have the following testimony: Tertul- 
lian, Apologet. c. 9.—the Synod of Gangra, can. 2.—the Trullan Sy- 
nod, cari. 67. Of the same thing there is also frequent mention in the 
Councils of Worms and Arles. But Augustine (lib. 32. adv. Faust. c. 
13.) says, that this observance was commonly disregarded among Chris- 
tians, and that those who retained any scruples about it were derided by 
others. There is a precept, not of the Apostles, but of Christ himself, 
directing that the dust of the feet be shaken off as a testimony against 
those who reject the Gospel. But if, in the present age, any one were 
introducing Christianity among the Tartars or Chinese, would he be 
bound to observe this practice against those who heeded not his 
doctrine ? 
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Things pertaining to faith and salvation were, indeed, determined by 
the Apostles through divine inspiration ; but in other things they often 
used their own discretion, which St. Paul intimates in 1 Cor. vii. 25. 

You know, also, what is commonly answered whenever instances 
are alleged of Bishops placed by the Apostles in a station above Pres- 
byters : namely, that they held the pwrea, not as Bishops, but as Evan- 
gelists, of whose pre-eminence above Pastors Chrysostom has some inti- 
mation in his Homily on Ephes. iv. What weight there is in this, I would 
submit to be decided by your judgment rather than by that of any one 
else. Certainly Ambrose, on the same passage, considers Evan- 
gelists as inferior to members of the Priesthood, and as without 
any see. Still, whatever title is given to Titus, Timothy, and Mark, 
whether that of Bishops or Evangelists, it is plain that they had Bishops 
for their successors and inheritors of their pre-eminence. 

I think, then, that our Churches are defective in a point of divine 
right, but in such a way that they are not to be excluded from the 
hope of salvation, and that you grant that eternal life may be attained 
under our Church polity. This is what you at length allowed to ap- 
pear in your second letter, to deal compassionately with us. But in 
your first letter, in which you are more diffuse, you class us with 
Aerius, who, you say, was deservedly placed in the black book of 
heretics on thischarge. Here, illustrious man, I appeal to your bene- 
volence. Consider the strait into which you are forcing me. If it had 
been incumbent on me to speak as you conceive that I ought, I must 
then have accused our Church of heresy; after which it would have 
been necessary for me cvoretaley, to have provided for myself, and to 
have abandoned my station. I could not possibly have said that the 
Episcopal zpocavia is of divine right without imprinting the stigma of 
heresy upon our Churches, which have shed so much blood for Christ : 
for to persist, indeed, in rejecting things of divine right, and to oppose 
perversely when God commands, is plainly heresy, whether faith or dis- 
cipline be concerned. Moreover, if I had so spoken, I must have sub- 
verted that principle by which our religion chiefly defends itself against 
Popery ; namely, that things of divine right are sufficiently and evi- 
dently contained in Holy Scripture. 

I am aware that you would here reply, that it would have been more 
safe and honest to have remained silent on these points, than to have been 
borne away by an unseasonable passion for writing; the case being such 
—that I must of necessity offend either my own Church or your's, and 
perhaps both. Indeed, I should have preferred silence: I undertook 
my work reluctantly; I wrote only because 1 was urged to write. 
The Jesuit Arnaud, the King’s Confessor, declaimed against the Gonfes- 
sion of our Church in a sermon preached before the King, and besides 
reviled it in a virulent book, in which he exults beyond measure on 
this point, and bitterly rallies our ecclesiastical polity. This book, 
cried about for sale in the streets and public ways of all France, has 
given many persons extreme offence. And even before this all places 
resounded with the question; the pulpits, the market, the courts, the 
streets, and the very barbers’ shops. ‘This is the field in which every 
wanton talker daily disports himself, How eager was the expectation 
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of my book as an answer to all this insolence, appears from the fact, 
that in four months nine editions of it were printed. I[ could not 
then decline the duty thus assigned to me. And it was not possible to 
write with sufficient fulness on the questica, without beginning at the 
signification of the words Bishop and Presbyter, and without treating 
of the origin of the Episcopal Office. In discussing this subject, I took 
occasion to speak honourably of the Bishops of England ; | traced the 
episcopal dignity to the very cradle of the Church; I condemned 
Aerius; I said that the Apostle James himself was Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem ; and that from him was derived a long succession of Bishops of 
that city. In short, I said all but this, that my own Church is here- 
tical, a trampler on divine right. This I could not say, nor ought 
I to have said it. Indeed, if I had said thus, you would yourself 
have thought me deficient in prudence. 

I have nothing farther to say on the three leading subjects of our 
correspondence. You, however, have annexed an éxiverpov: I mean 
your opinion of the title of my work, which I have inscribed in French 
—On the Vocation of Pastors. These terms, you say, are innovations, 
and are used by none of the ancients in this sense. I know indeed 
that the term Vocation seldom occurs in their writings, and is not 
taken in this sense. But in our country we use it so: all French 
writers on the subject, whether of the Reformed or Papal Church, have 
adopted it. And in our language it signifies something more than Ordi- 
nation ; it stands for the office itself. 1f I had written in Latin, I should 
have entitled my book, De Munere et Ordinatione Pastorum. 

You also dislike to hear all Presbyters and all Ministers of the 
Divine Word entitled Pastors; for this name, you say, belongs to 
Bishops alone, according to the language of the ancients. But if this 
be true, most illustrious man, the Reformed Churches of France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, are flocks without Pastors. St. 
Paul, however, (Acts xx. 17. 28.) exhorts the Ephesian Presbyters to 
*‘ feed the Church of God.” And St. Peter (1 Pet. v. 1, 2.) says, 
“ The Elders which are among you I exhort.—Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint 
but willingly, not for filthy lucre.” And this exhortation to be 
diligent and to avoid filthy lucre is, doubtless, addressed also to the 
inferior Presbyters, I cannot, then, prevail on myself to think that 
those ought not to be called Pastors whom God commands to feed his 
flock. Again, if the Word of God be the food of the soul, I do not 
see why that person who dispenses this food should not be entitled 
Pastor. St. Paul (Eph. iv. 11.) makes this enumeration of ecclesi- 
astical functions: “‘ He gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, 
and some Evangelists, and some Pastors, and Teachers.” If Pres- 
byters labouring in the Word, whom the French call Ministers, be 
not understood by the word Pastors, I see not what place they can 
hold in this cumeration of the Apostle. Augustine (Epist. 59.*) 
says, that the Pastors and Teachers are the same persons. Jerome, 
in his commentary on this passage, is of the same opinion. Vin- 
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centius Lirinensis, in his exposition of this text, makes no mention 
of Pastors, evidently because he comprehends them under the term 
Teachers, whom he calls 7'ractatores, who in fact were something dif- 
ferent from Bishops. And that Bishops alone are Teachers, I certainly 
never yet heard. Ambrose is so far from thinking that the name 
Pastor belongs to Bishops alone, that he gives it even to Readers, 
“* Pastors,” he says, in his commentary on the text above mentioned, 
‘‘ we may safely interpret as signifying Readers, who by reading the 
Holy Scriptures in the Church, nourish the people who hear.” The 
use of the name Pastor, is frequent among the Prophets, as the fol- 
lowing references will shew you: Isaiah lvi. 11. Jeremiah x. 21. and 
xxii. 22. and xxiii. 1, 2. 3. Ezekiel xxxiv. 2. Zachariah x. 3. And 
if any one impartially and accurately consider these passages, he 
will find that under the name of Pastors, are designated not only the 
High Priests, or the Heads of the Levites, but all Prophets and Levites 
charged with the office of teaching. 

But a desire of satisfying you, and a ready supply of materials, are 
carrying me beyond bounds. I have trespassed too long on your lei- 
sure. My labour, however, will not have been ill bestowed, if it assure 
you of my high esteem, of my anxious desire of concord, and of 
my earnest wish that all the reformed Churches, associated as they are 
in one faith, so they may be also in the bond of one Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity. I pray you, give a favourable construction to my ingenuous 
freedom ; which indeed will not diminish aught of the respect and 
honour which I am ever ready publicly to profess as due from me to- 
wards you. May God preserve you, and grant you health and 
strength in your old age, and increase of honour and felicity. Fare- 
well. 

Your Lordship’s most respectfully devoted 
PETER Du MOULIN. 
Paris, January 1st, 1619. 


( T'o be continued, ) 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
As you admit into your excellent Miscellany the discussion of every 
question, that can tend directly or indirectly to promote the good of 
our invaluable Church, I trust therefore you will excuse my calling 
your attention to a subject, which I apprehend is of no small import- 
ance, and which hitherto has not been taken notice of by any of your 
Correspondents. The subject I allude to is the state of our Parochial 
Church Music, whether it is such as tends to the “ use of edifying?” 
and if it does not, whether any means can be resorted to, which shall 
be likely to promote its improvement? I apprehend it will be allowed 
by all, that whatever is admitted to be part of Divine worship ought on 
that account to be administered to the best of our ability, whether we 
eonsider the majesty of Him whom we are addressing, or the deep im- 
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mention this, in order to draw, if possible, the attention of men of abi- 
lities and learning to the subject, as without their help we can effect 
nothing ; and I apprehend it has been deemed hitherto rather too 
much below their consideration. If, however, the above observation 
be correct, surely their aid is necessary in every thing (whether of 
more or less importance) that relates to Divine Worship. As my ob- 
ject is to draw the attention of your Correspondents to the subject in 


question, I will only add at present that I am, Sir, 
Your faithful humble Servant, 


A Constant READER. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


Tue General Monthly Meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, was held on Tuesday, March 
1st. The attention of the members 
present was called to a very interesting 
communication from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
Discountenancing Vice in Ireland, It 
appeared that the Irish Society had 
been prevented from availing itself of 
a liberal Grant of 1000/., to be laid out 
in the purchase and distribution of Bi- 
bles and Prayer Books, by a condition 
of the Grant which restricted that dis- 
tribution to Hospitals, Workhonses, 
and Prisons. It was therefore resolved, 
that the Irish Society should be em- 
powered to distribute Bibles and Pray- 
er Books to the amount of the above 
sum, in any way which its Managing 
Committee might deem expedient, And 
the Secretaries were also directed to 
inform the Diocesan and District Com- 
mittees, that the Society was ready to 
receive any sums of money which might 
be transmitted by its Committees from 
benevolent persons, in aid ot the So- 
ciety in Ireland, which appeared to be 
much limited in its useful labours by a 
want of fonds, 

In the course of the proceedings of 
the day, the Lord Bishop of Chester 
took occasion to remark, that it had 
been matter of regret, felt by the So- 
ciety, and often expressed at its Meet~- 
ings, that from circumstances, with the 
nature of which they were not ac- 
quainted, the Society had not been fa- 
youred, by the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, with any communication since 
his arrival in India. This he considered 
to be, on mapy accounts, deeply to be 


lamented ; and the more so, because it 
was understood that the Bishop, in 
many of his letters to his private 
friends, had alluded to circumstances 
which could not fail greatly to interest 
the Society. 

It had been suggested to him by a 
highly respectable Nobleman, who was 
a very zealous friend, and had long 
been a most active member of the So- 
ciety, (Lord Kenyon) that, in the ab- 
sence of more direct intelligence, it 
would be useful and gratifying}'to the 
Society to be made acquainted with 
that information respecting the pro- 
ceedings and observations of the 
Bishop, which might be obtained 
from his private correspondence ; and 
with that view, by the permission 
of the Bishop of Calcutta’s friends, 
some letters had been placed in his 
(the Bishop of Chester’s) hands, by 
the Nobleman to whom he had al- 
luded ; :com which, with the Society’s 
approbation, he would proceed to read 
a few extracts. His Lordship observ- 
ed, that he was aware of the irregula- 
rity of the proceeding, and he very 
much lamented the absence of more 
direct communication from the Bishop 
of Calcutta, whose views and wishes, 
had he condescended to make them 
known, the Society would have been 
so desirrous of aiding to the extent 
of its power. But still he felt disposed 
to avail himself of the opportunity of 
imparting to the Meeting the informa- 
tion contained in the letters which he 
held in his hand, knowing how anxi- 
ously that information bad been long 
expected, 

The Bishop then proceeded to read 
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several extracts from letters addressed 
by the Bishop of Calcutta to different 
individuals in this country, descriptive 
of the state of religious feeling in In- 
dia ; of the different obstacles which he 
found to the progress of Christianity ; 
and also of some particulars in the 
conduct of the natives, more especially 
as respected the schools established 
and establishing for their instruction, 
which appeared to give him hopes of 
gradually introducing among them that 
improvement of mental cultivation, 
which might eventually open their eyes 
to the degrading character of their own 
superstitions, and dispose them to a fa- 
vourable reception of the truths of the 
Gospel, 

The native schools in the immediate 
vicinity of Calcutta, set on foot by the 
Rev. J. Hawtayne, under the sanction 
of Bishop Middleton, formed a promi- 


nent subject of notice in the course of 


the letters; and it was highly gratify- 
ing to learn from them in what light 


Mr. Hawtayne is held by the children of 


these schools ; amongst whom, the Bi- 
shop says, he is as familiarly known as 
a clergyman in this country among his 
own parishioners, 

We were much struck by the follow- 
ing passage, which points to one of the 
greatest impediments opposed to the 
progress of Christianity in Ludia:— 
* Wherever,” observes Bishop Heber 
(we give his words to the best of out 
recollection) “‘ our schools are esta- 
blished, the Dissenters set up their 
schools in rivalry, rather than seek out 
new fields of exertion, where they 
would not interfere with us. And they 
do more harm than good by the bitter 
and vexatious manner in which they 
preach the Gospel, or, what they like 
better, insult the Church of England,” 

In some parts of his letters, the 


Bishop spoke with regret of a want of 


pecuniary resources to me¢ t the various 
calls of religious undertakings in India. 
The Secretaries informed the Mect- 
ing that the subject had vot escaped 
the attention of the Committee of the 
Society ; that the native schools in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta had been 
supported hitherto from a sum of mo- 
ney placed by the Society at the dis- 
posal of Bishop Middleton; that upon 
the receipt of the last Caleutta Report 
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from which it appeared that this sum 
of money was almost exhausted, the 
Committee had immediately turned 
their attention to the business, and it 
was resolved, by their recommendation 
at the General Meeting of the Society 
in January, to inform the different 
Committees in the East, that great im- 
portance was attached to the institu- 
tion of native schools, and that grants 
of money for their support would have 
immediately been made and turwarded, 
had not the Society already placed the 
sum of 1000/. at the disposal of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, and consequently 
presumed that his Lordship would have 
provided for their immediate wants. 

The Secretaries further stated, that 
this resolution had been communicated 
to the Committees at Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, Bombay, and Ceylon, that they 
were assured the Society would do 
every thing in its power to support the 
native schools, and that the Bishop of 
Calcutta had been requested to take 
the schools and missions upder his 
Lordship’s especial protection. 

It appeared also, by referring to the 
Treasurers of the Socicty, that they 
had only yet received his Lordslhip’s 
draft for 2501. of the 1000/. voted tu 
him by the Society, to be laid out at 
his discretion for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge in his diocese, lt 
was judged accordingly, that the So- 
ciety could not at present do more 
than express its earnest desire at all 
times to contribute to such objects, as 
far as was consistent with due atten- 
tion to its other important designs, 

Before the Meeting dispersed, the 
Bishop of Chester gave notice of lus 
intention to propose the transference 
of the Missionary department of the 
Society to the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. As the 
measure was one of very great import- 
ance, his Lordship said he would pot 
press the subject on the present occa- 
sion; but he requested the Members 
would take it iuto their serious consi- 
deration in the intermediate time be- 
fore the next General Meeting. 

The Secretaries intinsated that, in 
consequence of the first Tuesday in the 
next month being Easter Tuesday, the 
next General Meeting would be on 


Puesday, Apnil 12 
| 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY, &c. 


On Friday, the General Committee of 
the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church, held their Meet- 
ing at St. Martin’s Vestry Room. Pre- 
sent — Archbishop of York, Bishops of 
Ely, Salisbury, Bath and Wells, Lich- 
field and Coventry, 
ter, Chester ; 


Exe- 
Lord Kenyon, Sir James 


Gloucester, 


Langham, Bart., George Gipps, Esq. 
M.P.; Archdeacons Cambridge and 


Watson; Rev. Dr. Bell, and other 
members of the Committee. Eight 


fresh Schools were added to the So- 
ciety, and several grants of money 
were made towards the erecting, en- 


larging, and fitting up of School-rooms, 





UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


On Sunday, March 27, the Rev. John 
Inglis, D.D. Ecclesiastical Commissary in 
the Diocese of Nova Scotia, was conse- 
crated at Lambeth, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the Bishopric of that Dio- 
in of the Right Rev. 
Bishop Stanser. Ihe sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. A. Hamilton, Secretary 
to the Society for 


G spel in Foreign Parts 


cese, on the resignati 
, ad e+] 
Propagation of th 
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ti College. 
MASTER OF ARTS. 
Rev. Christ. Worcester College. 
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Brett, Thomas Brandon, Esq. Commoner 
of Christ Church, Grand Compounder. 
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new Statute 


DIVINITY 
Tucker Fellow of Corpus 
Chri 


Packe, 


The relating to the Exa- 
minations, which provides that there shall 
in future be ning instead of six Examiners, 
and that the Classical and Mathematical 
Examinations shall be distinct, passed the 
House of The number of 


Classe which the three 
first are to be prit ted 


Convocation. 
is to be four, of 
ee February 23 
The Rev. William Dalby, M.A. of 
Exeter College, and the Rev. John Watts, 
M.A. of University College, were elected 
Proctors by their respective Societies, and 
their election was announced to the Vice- 
Chancellor the The Proctors 
will be admitted into office on the 13th of 
April, the first day of Easter Term. 
Varch 4. 

Mr. C. Wells wa 

New Colle ge. 


ime day. 


admitted Scholar of 


March 11. 
Mr. W. Howard wa 
of New College. 


£ 


admitted Fellow 


fhe Dean of Westminster has recently 
placed at the disposal of the University the 
; } 


sum of 3000/. for the purpose ot endowing 


three Scholarships. Dr. Ireland has léft 
the nature of the Examinations, and the 
nomination of Examiners, entirely to the 
decision of the University. It isgenerally 


mel 


tood, that the Examination will be 
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Mr. Ralph Grenside and Mr. Robert Malden, Henry, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
W iACT l'omlinsor ( il i I i ul Ur lege 





versity College, we elected Scholars on Mason, Thon , Ex al College 
the Yorkshire Foundation of that Society. Porter, Rev. G. S. Fellow of Christ Col 
Ve i lege 

In full Convo n, P ns were vot ! LOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
ed to both Houses of Parlianx it, praying Cr pigi Rev. H, Char n d l 
that the statutes now in force, by which nity H 
persons professing the Roman Catholi Ma # 
religion are prohibited from holding cer- The Rev. Charles Ingle, M.A. of St. 
tain offices, and from sitting in Parlia Peter’s College, w idmitted a Bye Fel 
ment, may not be re peale l low of that Society 

Ma Lj March 8. 

Mr. Robert Evans, Commoner of Jesu At a Congregation this day, a Petition 
College, was elected Scholar of that S from tl Univ t t both } f 
ciety. Parliament, against any further nee 

; 7 | 3 ) to the Roman Catholi was voted 

Mr. Andrew Dou Stackpoole was by 70 to 38, 
admitted Scholar of New College. The Vice-Chancellor ha ppoint d Mr 

Var 25. Thomas Johnson, University-Marshal, in 

The Rev. Edward Whateley, M.A. late the room of the late Mr. John Chell 
Fellow of Oriel ( ollege, was admitted March 16. 

Principal of St. Alban Hall, on the nomi Edward Baines, B.A. of Christ Colle 
nation of the Right Hon.’Lord Grenville, was elected a Fellow of that Society, on 
Chancellor of the University. the foundation of Sir John Finch and Sir 





— Thomas Baines. 
CAMBRIDGI March 18. 

Deer ferred March 2. Mr. Edward Herbert Fitzherbert, and 
HONORARY M ER OF ARTS. Mr. John Wordsworth, both of Trinity 
Ryder, Hon. Gra lrinity College. College, were elected University Scholars, 

MASTER OF ARTS. on Dr. Bell's Foundation. 
Butt, Rev. John William, Sidney Col March 2\. 
ke . Thomas ( rick, B.A. and J hn Frede- 





BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW rick Isaacson, B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Bankin, Robert, Trinity Hall. were elected foundation Fellows of that 
Lumley, William Go'den, Trinity Hall. Society, and the Rev. Nicholas Fiott, M.A. 
Yescom, Edward Bayntum, Downing was elected a Fellow on the Platt founda 

College, Grand Compounder. tion. 

March 8. ‘ . , 
rhere will be Congregations on the fol 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY : | Fast I 

~ i will ‘ y in saster rir 

Jefferson, Rev. Robert, B.D. Sidney Su @ 


Wednesday - - April 20, at 11 o'clock 
~s* Wedne day -- May 4..-.1]1 


BACHELOR OF AR ; 
‘ i a cl Wednesday «+ Ll «eee Il 
Revell, Henry Revell, Cat rine Hall. 


Wednesday .. — 25.... 11 
Varch 18. % > 
, ; vENTTY Saturday «ees June 11 (Stat B.D. 
YOCTOR IN DIVINITY . 
Com. at 10 o’clock. 
Walt tev. Jonathan, 7 uty College 
alton, Rev. Jonathan, a ; Saturday ---- July 2.... 11 
M rERS O} iTS ’ 
gg ll sll eg Monday ..6. — 4ee++ Il 





Jon, Rev. John, Pembroke Hall. 
Stephenson, Rev. John Hillier, Trinity CHANCELLOR’S GOLD MEDALS 
College. The Chancellor's Gold Medals for tl 
IN EPTORS TO THE DEGRE! two best proficients in Classical L 
Best, George, St. Jolin’s College among the commencing Bachelors of A 
Birkett, John, Fellow of St. John’s Col are adjudged to Mr. John Frederick Isaac 
lege. son, of St. John’s College, and Mr. Richard 
Calvert, Nicolson R. St. John’s College. Williamson, of Trinity College 
L12 
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ARY OF THE MEMEBERS OF 
UNIVERSITY, Sade 


THE 


Members Members 
Senate. on the Boards. 

Trinity College ... 57 -+ + 1316 
St. John’s Colk ge +s 1056 
Queen’s College .... eoee 262 
Emmanuel College. . cove 219 
Christ College...... 56 . 217 
Jesus College «-+--+- . 209 
Caius College ae 906 
St. Peter’s College -- 53 -+-+ 175 
Clare Hall 55 ° 148 
Corpus Christi Colle : oe 144 
Trinity Hall .. 25 130 
Catharine Hall ---- B oe 124 
Pembroke H ill - 37 117 
King’s College - .-aaxe Gee 
Sidney College ° 3 ee 101 
M ivdal n College ° : eee 100 
Downing College - 
Commorantes in Villa 


University ’ 

dar, that the number of Members on the 
4700, being an increase of 210 
in the last year, and of 1905 since 1813. 
The number of Members on the books of 
Oxford is 4660, so that the numbers at 
Cambridge now, for the first tim 


lieve cceed those at Oxford 


from the 


It ippear 


boards is 


PREFERMENTS. 
Baldwin, J. to the Vi 


near Preston 

BR. We. 
hopstone, Durham. 

Harrett, Tyers, D.D. to th 
Prebend of Mapesbury, in the Cathe 
dral Church of St. Paul; Patron, th 
Bishop of London. 

Birrell, Rev. John, M.A. Minister of 
Westruther, Berwickshire, to the se- 
cond charge of Cupar. 

Buckland, William, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and reader of 
Mineralogy and Geology in that Uni- 

to the Rectory of Stoke Cha 

rity, near Winchester Patron, the 

President and Fellows of that Societ 

George, D.C.L. and late Fe 
low of New College, Oxford, to the 
District Church in Stafford-street, 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-bone, 
the county of Middlesex ; Patron, the 
King. 

Corrie, John, to the Rectory of Morcott, 


Patron, the Rev. Edward 


irage ot 


? 


Jamford, to the Vicarage of B 


Jonathan 


versity, 


“handler, 


Rutlandshire ; 
Thorold. 
Coy le, Miles, 


M.A. to the Rectory of 


Monnington-on-Wye, Herefordshire ; 
Patron, Sir G. Cornewall, Bart. 

Dixon, George, M.A. of St. John’s Col 
lege, Oxford, and Curate of Rothbury, 
to the Living of Tynemouth; Patron, 
Sir J. D. Astley, Bart. 

Douglas, Henry, M.A. to the Precentor- 
ship of Llandaff, and the Prebend of 
Hicman’s. 

Drew, William Creasy, B.A. to the Rec- 
tory of Sandringham, with Babingley 

nexed in Norfolk; Patron, Henry 
Hoste He nley, Esq of Sandringham 
Hall. 

Jones, Hugh, late Curate of Le 
to the Vicarage of that Parish ; 
the Earl of Dartmouth. 

Harries, W. to the Vicarage of Amroth, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Hawes, Thomas, to the Rectory of Thorn 
den, Suffolk, on his own Petition. 

Holcombe, James Robertson, M.A. Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford, to the Vicar 


ace ot 


wisham, 


Patron, 


Steventon, Berks, belonging to 
the Bishop’s Donation or Collation, fox 
this time only, by lapse of time. 

Hunter, James, LL.D. to be Minister of 
the parish of St. Leonard’s; Patron, 
the King. 

Kennedy, Ge Pastor to the 
United Associate Congregation of Kil- 
conquhar. 

ght, William Bruce, M.A. to the 
Chancellorship of the Diocese of Lian 
dat; Patron, the Bishop. 

Lee, Dr. John, to be Minister of the 
Church and Parish of Lady Yester’s, 
Edinburgh. 

Lee, L. C. M.A. and Senior Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Wootton, in that county; Patrons the 
Masters and Fellows of that Society. 

Lennard, Dacre Barrett, B.A. to the Rec- 
tory of St. Michael at Placit, Norwich; 
Patron, Sir T. B. Lennard, Bart. of 
Belhus, Essex. 

Long, Robert Churchman, to the Rectory 
of Swainsthorpe, Norfolk, on his own 
Petition. 

Macarthur, Alexander, to be 
Dairsie; Patron, 
Kincardine. 

Markham, D. F. B.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to the Vicarage of Addingham, 
Cumberland. 

Merest, J. W. D. to be one of the Do- 
mestic Chapl iins to his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton. 

Oakeley, Herbert, B.D. to the Prebend of 
W enlocksbarn, in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul; Patron, the Bishop ol 
London. 

Orman, Charles J. M.A. to be Chaplain 
to the High Sheriff of Suffolk. 


rae, to be 


Minister of 
the Earl of Elgin and 
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Prince, Thomas, D.D. Fellow of 
College, Oxford, 


Wadham 

to the Chaplaincy of 
the British Embassy at the Hague. 
Also to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Countess of Athlone. 

Rees, William, of 
Jesus College, Oxford, 
ship of the 
School. 

Risley, William Cotton, M.A. and Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, to be one of 
the Domestic Chaplains to the Right 
Hon. Frederick Baron Carteret 

Stephenson, John Hollier, B.A. of Trinity 

College, Cambridg¢ » wo the Rex tory of 
Dengie, Essex. 

Taylor, Charles, D.D. of Baliol College, 
Oxford, and Head Master of the College 
School, Hereford, Prebendary of More 
ton Magna, to the Chancellorship of 
that Diocese. 

Tomkyns, R. B.C.L. 
College, Oxford, to the Rectory of 
Saham Tony, Norfolk; Patrons, the 
Master and Fellows of that Society. 

Twisleton, Frederick, S8.C.L. Fellow of 
New Oxford, and Domest 
Chaplain to che Bishop of Hereford, to 
the Rectory of cum Adle 
strop, vacant by the death of the Hon. 
Dr. Twisleton. 

Williams, to the Rectory of Sedg- 
berrow, Worcestershire. 

Wood, G. to the Rectory of the 
Trinity, Dorchester. 

Wrangham, Francis, M.A. Archdeacon 
of Cleveland, toa Prebendal Stall in the 
Cathedral Church of Chester ; the Arch- 
bi hop of i ork’s option. 


to the Master- 
North Walsham Grammar 


Fellow of New 


College, 


sroadwell 


George, 


Holy 


ORDINATIONS. 
Februa ry 27 
By the Lord Bi 


le-bone Chur h, 


shop of Li 
L ond n. 


DEACONS., 
Adnutt, Robert Thomas, 
College, and 
Calcraft, John Neville, B.A. 
Cambridge. 


Henry, B.A. 


ncoln in Mary- 


B.A. Emmanuel 
Clare Hall, 


Dashwood, 
Oxford. 
Everest, Thomas Roupell, B.A. 
broke Colle 
From the Bishop of Salisbury. 
Wm. B.A. Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 


Trinity College, 


Pem- 
ge, Cambridge 
Fowler, 
Gwynne, Lawrence, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Sali 
Harris, Joseph Hemington, B.A. Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
Hawkins, Ernest, B.A. 
Oxford. 


bury 


Baliol Colleg 


Trunch, and late of 


Hooper, W, Nixon, 
College, and 
Humfrey, Wm. 
Cambridge. 
Marriott, Wm. Marriott Smith, B.A. 2 
Trinity College, Cambridge. > 
From the Bishop of Rochester. 5 
Ousby, Robert, B.A. St. John’s College, 
and 
Tomblin, Charles, B.A. 
lege, Cambridge. 
PRIESTS. 
Backhouse, Ralph Drake, B.A. 
Hall, Cambridge. 
From the Arc hbishop of Cante 


B.A. Corpus Christi 


Cave, St. Peter's College, 


Emmannel Col- 


Clare 


bury. 
Bromily, 
Oxford. 
From the Bishop of St. David's. § 
Butanshaw, B.A. University i 


Arthur, St. Edmund =, > 


Francis, 
College, Oxford. > 
From thu Bishop of Rochester. ) 
Camidge, Charles Joseph, B.A. Cathe- 
rine Hall, Cambridge. 
From the Archbishop of York. 
ules, Henry, B.A. Pembroke Hall, and 
Childers, Eardley, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Deedess Julius, M.A. Trinity Colle ge) 
Oxford. 

From the Archbishop of Canterbury ) 
Foulis, Henry, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Frost, Robert, B.A. Catherine Hall, Cam- 

bridge. 
Geneste, 
Oxford. 


Maximilian, Queen's College 


From the Bish op of Salisbury 
Holme 


, Frederick, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
From the Bish, Lop 0 f Londor 


Lennard, Dacre Barrett, B. A ie 
Cambridge. 

From the Bisho »p of Norwich. 
B.A. St. 


College, 


Moule, He nry, 
Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Salisbury 5 
Price, G. B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Sargeaunt, John, M.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
From the Bishop of Peterborough. 
Simpson, John Holt, B.A. Pembro ke Hall, 
Cambridge. 
Spencer, William Pakenham, M.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Ely. 
Tilden, Wm."B.A. Sidney Sussex Col 
lege, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Rochester 
Thomas Henry, B.A. Pembroke 
Cambridge. 


John’s College 


Wimbolt, 
Hall, 


CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Bellamy, Edward, of the Priory, 

ham, to Mary Exam, daughter of Geo. 
Scholey, Esq. of Clapham Common. 
Bushe, William, to Eliza, daughter 


Down- 











phia Lyd i, duught 1 It 
Ruggles, Esg. of Spaines Hall, S 
Hallewe J. M.A. Fellow of Cl t 
lege, Cambridge ind Chaplain of S 
Th Mary izhter of 





College, Ca to Ka I 
ek t the Rev. T. T. 1 
dulph, M t. Ja I 
Holmes, Fred k, B.A. of S J 
olle ( I ! ind P r in 


seph Loxdale, } of K mu 
King, Mo ond ot J. K +a 


ot Grosveno -place, to kL al 


Knox, H.C. of Loughton, Sussex, to 
Sophia Martha, daughter of the lat 
George Dar , E j 

Latten, Wi , to Saral nly daught 
of Mr. James G oe F 

Rouch, Frederick Henry, 08 , 
John’s College,Oxford, to Mart! t 
daughter of the Rev. John E1 7. 





of St. George’s, Gloucestershire 
Whiting, James, B.A 

Hon. East India Company, to Susan, 

only daughter of the late Mr. C. Wh 


Chaplain to tl 


of Colchester. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Bland, Robert, Curate of Kenilworth, at 
Leamington, Warwickshire. 
Chamber! 1yne, Thomas, Rector of Ch 
ton, Kent. 
Coke, Samuel, at Harmondsworth Vicar- 
age, Middlesex, in his 80th year. 
Dore, James, of Walworth. 
Draper, E. Rector of Leckampton, at Al 
de rley, Gloucestershire, aged 91. 
Elmsle y, Peter, D.D. Principal of St. Al- 
ban Hall, Oxford, Camden's Professor 
of History,andformerlyof Christ Church, 
in the 52d year of his age. He took 
the Degree of M.A. in July 1797; of 
B.D. in October, and D.D. in Noven 
ber, 1823. 
Fuller, J. at Chesham. Bucks, aged 74. 
John Lang, at Sherringham ; 
this divine was born at Baconsthorpe, 
1763. He was educated by 
his uncle until the age of fourteen, and 
then placed under the care of Dr. Pot 
ter, the translator of the Greek trage- 
dians, with whom he continued until 
he went to Caius College, Cambridge, 


Oct. 1781. In Jan. 1785, he took his 





Girdlestone, 


Jan. §, 
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yy i ll a\ »> th \ 
of aut natics, obta i respectab 
! i g t en optme 
t ve Dur r the san year 
‘ elected a Fe w ot! ( ( 


to the x ry of thorpe,. on tl 
| I 1 of | r, Mrs. Brooke, 
id married dur the tollowing yea 


About this period he was appointed by 





the Bishop of Norwich, and the other 
t es, to t Mastership of the Be 

r G I ar Sem I this situa 
t | ex Lon a0 1 abiliti 
and not w t cor i l 
but the loyment w I trom cot 
ge t ! r turn o 1 1 i 
he re ed it at Christmas, 1813 i 
being | t! icarage of She 

I “4 I Shortly be nt peri d 
he became known to the public as the 
author of a very spirited translation of 
all the odes of Pindar into English 
verse. In the ensu r year he pub- 
lished first part Familiar Dia 
logues on Religion,’ a work of consi 
deral merit, d ned by himself to 
act as an antidote to the effects of Mr. 
Belsham’s version of the New Testa- 


ment. He was in the habit also of 


pr r short and useful tracts for the 
use of his scholars, and afterwards of 
his parishioners. His last publication 
was an Essay on the Foundation of the 





Christian Church: besides which |} 
had prepared for the 
us poetry, shortly previous to his 


death. Phi 


press some reli- 


event took place after a 


it Sherringham, Jan. 22 


1825. ° Se domestic affliction was 
thought by his friends to have aggra 
vated his natural irritability of tempe- 
rament and sensitive perception of the 
ills and sufferings of life. In him were 


united unbending firmness of principle 
with the most extreme 
heart. Though te 
enter into mixed society, he 


small circle of domestic life 


tenderness of 
iciously averse to 
exerci ed 
in the 
vivacity of 


powers of conversation, 


manner, and benevolence of purpose, 


which insured him the love as well a 

the admiration of those who had the 

happiness to be known to him. Nor 

has he left them without the best of 

consolation, the recollection of that 
unshaken Christian piety, which ani- 
mated the tenor of his life, and sup- 
ported him in the valley of the 
of death. 

Hall, Benjamin, D.D. of Jesus College, 
Oxford, Prebendary and Precentor of 


shadow 
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the Cathedral Church of Llandaff, and 

for 29 vears ( hancellor of the Diocese. 

Horsley, Francis, Vicar of Matching, Es- 
sex, inhis 27th year. 

James, W. of Pitchcomb, Gloucestershire. 

Judgson, W. G. M.A. one of the 
and Senior Bursar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Perpetual Curate of 


Fellows 


Great St. Mary’s Parish, in that town. 
He proceeded B.A. 1802, and M.A. 
1805. 

Knox, Hon. and Rey. Charles, Archdea- 


con of Armagh. 

Maddock, Thomas, M.A. Prebendary of 
Chester Cathedral, Rector of the Parish 
of the Holy Trinity, in Chester, and 
Rector of Northenden. 

Mitton, R\ upwards of fifty-five years re- 


sident Minister of Harrowgate cum 
Bilton, Yorkshire; aged 84. 
Oddie, W. Vicar of Beirton, Bucks, and 


Haugh, Lincolnshire; aged 87. 

Odell, Richard, M.A. Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, Curate of Burnham Ove- 
ry, and of Holkham, and Chaplain to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex; at Holkham Hall, aged 45. 

Parr, Samuel, LL.D. Prebend ary of St. 
Paul's, and Rector of Graffham, in the 


county of Huntingdon ; formerly of 
Emmanuel College, M.A. 1772, LL.D. 
1781. 

Pinnock, William, Minister of North Mar- 
ston, Bucks; in the 76th year ol his 
age. 

Polhill, J. B. M.A. formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Hadleigh, Essex. 

Pugh, Robert, Vicar of Donnington, Lin- 

shire, Curate of Weston, and Per- 
petual Curate of Lee Brockhurst, Salop ; 
in his 77th year. 

Robinson, G. R. B.C.L. Chancellor’s 
Vicar of the Cathedral Church of Lich- 
field. 

Rudge, Thomas, B.D. formerly of Wor- 
cester ( ollege, Oxtord, Archdeacon of 
the Diocese of Gloucester, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Hereford, Vicar of Hares- 
field, Gloucestershire, and Rector of St. 
Michael's, Gloucester, aged 74. 

Stow, Martin, M.A. Fellow of New Col 
lege, Oxford ; at East 
Indies. 

Taylor, Hugh, B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Tripp, Robert, Rector of Rewé, and of 
Kentisbeare, Devon. 


Daca, in the 


oh een 
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DIVINITY, 


Sermons from the French, translated, 
abridged, and adapted to the English 
Pulpit. By the Rev. M, H. Lus- 
combe, LL.D. Chaplain to H. R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By 


W. Payley, D.D. late Archdeacon of 


Carlisle ; edited by the Rev, E. Payley, 
Vicar of Easingwould. 2 vols.8vo.18s. 
Observations on the 
Christianity, in reference to Arianism, 
illustrating the Moderation of the Es- 
tablished Church ; and on the Athana- 
sian Creed; with an Appendix on the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland, By 
G, Miller, D.D, M.R.I.A. 
A Course of Sermons upon Justifi- 
cation by Faith, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in January 
1825. By the Rev. J. W. Whittaker, 
Lb. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Vicar of Blackburn, 
Svo. 5s. 
Sermons for Sunday Evenings on the 
Commandments. 12mo. 3s, Gd, 
The Young Christian’s Guide to True 
Religion, in a Series of Sermons, ex- 


Svo, 78. 


Doctrines of 


tracted from the most able Divines of 
the Church of England. Vol.1. 12mo. 
63. 

The House of the Great God. A 
Sermon preached, Nov. 1, 1824, at 
St. John’s, Blackburn. By the Rev, 
J. W. Whittaker, B.D. Fellow of St, 
John’s, Cambridge, and Vicar of Black- 
burn, 4to. Is. 

A Discourse on Transubstantiation, 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Harris, at 
Salter’s Hall, Feb. 13, 1734-5. Now 
Reprinted by Rear Admiral Bullen. 
1s. 6d, 

A Sermon on behalf of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, preached in the Church of St. 
Mary, Aldermanbury, Feb. 27, 1825. 
sy the Rev. H.B. Wilson, D.D. F.S.A. 
Rector. 8vo. Is, 

A Letter to C. Butler, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in Vindication of English 
Protestants from his Attack upon their 
Sincerity, in the Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church. By C, J. Blomfield, 
D.D. Bishop of Chester. 8vo. 1s, 

Sermons on Faith and other Sub- 
jects, By R. Nares, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 
Archdeacon of Statlord, Canon Resi- 


Svo,. 
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dentiary of Lichfield, and Rector of 


Notice to Correspondents. 


mons preached by modern Divines of 
that city. Edited by the Rev. J.S. 


All-hallows, London Wall. Vol, II. 
8vo. 10s, 6d, 

The Doctrines of the Church of Ge- 
neva illustrated, in a Series of Ser- 


Pons, one of his Majesty's Chaplains, 
at the Dutch Palace, St. James's. 8vo. 
10s, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


of Controversy,” against Dr. Milner’s 
Exceptions, as contained in his ‘* Vin- 
dication,” will shortly be published by 
the Rev. Richard Grier, D.D. 

Hints to some Churchwardens on 
the Repair of Parish Churches, in one 
volume, 8vo. with twelve plates, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

A Work on the Religions of Ancient 
Greece, the Public, the Mystical, and 
the Philosophical, by W. Mitford, Esq. 
will shortly be published. 


The Works of James Arminius, D.D. 
formerly Professer of Divinity in the 
University of Leyden, ‘Translated from 
the Latin by James Nichols, Author of 
“¢ Calvinism and Arminianism compared 
in their Principles and Tendency.” Vo- 
lume the first will shortly be published. 

Mr. Penn has in the press, in 2 vols, 
8vo. a new edition of his Comparative 
Estimate of Mineral and Mosaical 
Geologies. Revised and enlarged with 
relation to the latest works on Geology. 

A Defence of his Reply to the “‘ End 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter signed “Eppwoo on the subject of Parochial Psalmody has been 


received, and will not be forgotten at a fit season. 

The two copies of verses signed Z. have reached us, 

To the communications of our correspondents who desire a continuance of the 
Sermon department in our work, we reply, that the discontinuance of it was 
suggested by other valuable friends of the publication, who regarded it as unne- 
We are obliged, however, for the opinion with which our present cor- 


cessdry. 
Jt may perhaps be satisfactory to them to know 


respondents have favoured us. 
that a Sermon will appear, occasionally at least, in the future Nambers, 

It is not consistent with our plan to make a feprint of articles which have 
appeared in other periodical works, according to the suggestion of H. W.S. 

We regret that we have no room at present for the insertion of the interesting 
account of the erection of the new Chapel in the parish of Prince’s Risborough. 

Our correspondent who signs himself ‘* A Halfand Half Contributor,” and 
who has favoured us with an extract from the Journal of the last Convention of 
the Diocese of Ohio, is very much mistaken in supposing that we had not seen 
that document, and as appears to us equally so in conceiving “‘ the sugges'ion 
offered in our last number, anticipated by what he has extracted.” Our sugges- 
tion is, that the Ohio institution should be subjected “ to the controul of the 
Board of Managers ofti: Ge neral Theological Seminary,” and we can sce 
nothing to that effect,»: +» proaching to it, in the articles whieh he has trans- 
mitted; and nothing shor. of that subjection will prevent the Ohio seminary 
from being a nuisance to the Church in America; or the subscribers to it in 
this country, from being condemued by thetr own great authority, Bishop 
Ravenscroft, of being the founders of “ a sectional Theology,” and of fomenting 
division in that Chureh, and “ the ultimate severence” of its wide-spread Dioceses 
from the union in which they are now consolidated, 

Our other Correspondents “‘ must stand over,” 





